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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
Tue EXxcavaATIONS IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


Tue fifth campaign of the American excavations in the Athenian Agora is now in 
progress. The work is being conducted in an area of about three acres and since, at 
the time this report is written, the season is little more than half finished, only a brief 
account can be given of the more important developments. It is obvious that while a 
large excavation is in progress, both time and strength are lacking for any thorough 
study of the objects discovered. This report, therefore, will be declarative rather 
than descriptive. 

The area now under excavation may be readily located by reference to the city 
plan of the American Zone that was published in this JourNaL, XXXVII, 1933, 
Plate XXXYV. It lies north and east of Section Theta and includes the Stoa of the 
Giants on the north. Thus by the end of the season the entire central part of the area 
will have been cleared, and as a result of the five campaigns of excavation more than 
half of the American Zone will have been excavated. Besides the main area of ex- 
~avation, work is also being conducted in Sections Beta and Gamma on the west 
side in order to complete the clearance of those blocks that was suspended at the 
close of the past season, and at the same time careful study is being made of the 
buildings already excavated. 

As a result of the recent investigations the plan of the disposition of the ancient 
buildings in the Agora is now assuming a logical form. The conclusions reached at the 
close of last season as to the identification of these buildings have been maintained 
and new evidence in support of such interpretations is being accumulated. A photo- 
graphic view of the west side of the area that is located at the base of the Kolonos 
Agoraios (Fig. 1) in conjunction with the architectural plan (Fig. 2) clearly shows 
the main landmarks that have been uncovered. A brief summary of the topographi- 
cal evidence here revealed may be desirable. 

The presence of the Tholos, of which the round shape makes its identification 
indisputable, gave the clue to the interpretation of the neighboring buildings on the 
north. Here a large rectangular hall lies close under the hill and behind a large build- 
ing that faces the street on the east. These buildings are so close together that they 
might be regarded as located in one precinct; this fact and their proximity to the 
Tholos so fully satisfy the topographical specifications given by Pausanias and other 
writers for the Bouleuterion and the Metroén that this identification for them may 
be definitely asserted. The identification of the Metroén is confirmed by the dis- 
covery on the site of roof-tiles with the name of the goddess, of inscriptions mention- 
ing the Metroén, and of a statuette of the goddess with an inscribed dedication to 
her. 

North of the Metroén and separated from it by a passageway is a small temple, the 
location of which fits Pausanias’ reference to the temple of Apollo Patroés, and north 
of this is a long stoa which must be the stoa of Zeus Eleutherios. Thus the founda- 
tions that have been uncovered on the west side exactly agree with the sequence 
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given in the itinerary of Pausanias, but the first building mentioned by Pausanias, 
the Stoa Basileios, is not included in the list and it seems probable that it must lie 
farther north, beyond the northern limits of the American Zone. Directly opposite 
the Stoa of Zeus, on the east side of the ancient street, was discovered the peribolos 
of the Twelve Gods which was definitely identified by an inscription on a statue base 
in situ in front of it. 

In the second century B.c. much reconstruction and rebuilding occurred in the 
Agora, and at that time the area was bordered by the Stoa of Attalos on the east and 
by another long stoa on the south. These were both two-storied buildings and it may 
be assumed that the new stoa like that of Attalos contained small shops. If we sup- 
pose, as is probable, that the Stoa Poikile bordered the area on the north, the Agora 
would have had a very appropriate and symmetrical arrangement. 

This is a brief statement of the topographical problems of the Agora as they 
appear in the light of our present knowledge. The subject is more fully presented in 
my report in the third number of the current volume of Hesperia, and it will be dis- 
cussed in detail in future numbers of that Journal. 

Although a grave of the geometric period had been found intact on the west side of 
the area in the season of 1934, it has been a surprise to find a series of such burials 
this vear. Up to the present twenty burials have been uncovered that have yielded a 
collection of ninety complete vases. The graves are fairly uniform in type. For one 
end a cutting was made in the living rock of the base of the Kolonos Agoraios and for 
the other end rubble construction was employed as far as it was necessary. The usual 
orientation was east to west with the head placed at either end. After the deposit of 
the body and offerings, the grave was covered with large stone slabs. For the burial of 
infants, spacious amphorae or small pithoi were used and in these were found the 
small bones and miniature vases. 

One burial was unique in the series. In a cutting of the bedrock, a skeleton of a 
man was uncovered which is shown on the left of Figure 3. It was outstretched in a 
direction from northwest to southeast with the head at the west end. Vases were not 
found with this man but under his left arm was an iron dagger. The bones were 
carefully removed and directly beneath the thin layer of earth below them were 
seven vases lying on the skeleton of a woman which was placed in the opposite 
direction from that of the man. The vases have the hard smooth surface of the late 
Attic Geometric ware and are decorated with a great variety of designs. The shapes 
include a pyxis, a kantharos, an oenochoe, and several bowls. 

South of this burial another grave was cut in the rock and was covered by slabs. 
This appears on the right of Figure 3 before the stones were raised. Considerable 
earth had sifted in between the cracks of the cover but when this had been removed 
the burial was uncovered intact. The skeleton of a woman was lying with her head to 
the southeast. The upper part of the body was covered with vases, two of which are 
pyxides of large size and fine technique. The other vases are three smaller pyxides 
with knobbed covers and a large and small pitcher. They are illustrated in Figure 4. 
Besides the vases in the grave there were also three bronze rings that were on the 
woman's fingers. Near these graves and just east of the skeleton first described, an 
urn burial of an infant had been deposited which is seen in situ in Figure 3. 
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In addition to the pottery found in the graves, other Geometric vases were lying in 
the ground in the same vicinity. One of these (Fig. 5) is of a curious type for which a 
satisfactory explanation has not vet been offered. Four holes were made in the sides 
of the vase through which two hollow tubes were passed. These are not shown in 
place in the picture, but they are contemporaneous with the construction of the vase, 
as the decoration of their ends proves. The vase itself is closely covered with decora- 
tive designs. On the neck are four warriors with hour-glass shaped shields and 
plumed helmets, each carrying a sword and two spears. A band of meander extends 
around the shoulder, and about 

the body is a broad band with a 
frieze of warriors and chariots rep- 
resenting a battle scene of Ho- 
meric type. The field of the vase 
is sprinkled with minor decora- 
tions: diamonds, rosettes, zigzags, 
ete. The Agora collection of pot- 
tery is growing rich in Geometric 
ware because of the repeated dis- 
covery of these early graves. The 
presence of such an extensive ceme- 
tery proves that the town of the 
period was a large one and that it 
did not extend as far north as the 
present Agora. 

Other periods besides the Geo- 
metric are also well represented by 
the discoveries of the season in the 

field of pottery. For an earlier age 
' two Mycenaean burials produced 
some characteristic Late Helladic 
ware, and some fine Proto Attic 


Fic. 5.—Grometric OENOCHOE pottery illustrates the period sub- 

sequent to the Geometric. Most 

gratifying, too, is the discovery of representative pieces by such great masters of 

Attic vase-painting as Euthymides and Brygos. The painting by the Brygos painter 

is particularly interesting. It is executed in white ground technique on one side of a 

large spool or bobbin, and represents Helios in a two-horse chariot rising from be- 

hind hills or clouds. This group is a counterpart of the group of Selene in a chariot on 

the medallion of a cylix in Berlin by Brygos. It is by the same hand and the com- 

position is very similar, but that on the new piece even more effectively decorates 
the circular space. 

The possibility of meeting in this excavation with the great names of Athenian 
history is well illustrated by the collection of ostraka which now numbers seventy- 
seven pieces, some of which are shown in Figure 6. The group includes all those 
mentioned by Aristotle as well as others against whom votes were cast but who were 
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not ostracized, and still others whose names are not known from extant historical 
records. The list is the following: Aristeides, Boutalion, Charias, Hierokles, Hip- 
parchos, Hippokrates, Kallias, Kallixenos, Kydrokles, Megakles, Peisistratos, 
Themistokles, Thrasykles, Xanthippos. The vote against Kallias, son of Didymios, 
is interesting. This Kallias was a famous athlete who won the Pankration at Olympia 
in 472 B.c., and to whom a monument was erected in Olympia. Numerous victories 
by him at other games are also recorded, but we hear nothing of any political activ- 
ity in which he was engaged in 
Athens. Perhaps the votes of 
ostracism against him were cast 
by jealous athletic rivals. No 
clue to the identity of Kallixe- 
nos, son of Aristonymos, who is 
not otherwise known, has yet 
been discovered, although ten 
ostraka with his name are in the 
collection. Themistokles with 
twenty-six votes stands nu- 
merically at the head of our list. 
Several interesting discov- 
eries have been made in the 
field of sculpture. A fine archaic 
head of a bearded man which is 
illustrated in Figure 7 came from 
a mixed fill above the Roman 
level. It is slightly smaller than 
life size and is made of Pentelic 
marble of beautiful workman- 
ship of the end of the sixth cen- 
tury. The hair, which is bound 
by a fillet, is made with fine 
wavy lines terminating in two 
rows of curls which frame the Fic. 6.—OsTRAKA 
forehead. The beard is long and 
is trimmed square at the end, and is also composed of small delicately carved wavy 
lines. The lips are closed and the mouth is strong and firm. The ear is beautifully 
carved. The mellow patination of the Pentelic marble gives a pleasing color to this 


interesting work. 

Another piece of sculpture from a mixed fill in the southern part of the excavations 
is a statuette (Fig. 8) which is a close replica of the “* Venus Genetrix.” The pose of 
the figure and the arrangement of the garment and the treatment of the folds are 
identical with those of the Venus. Because of the discussion of the relation of the 
Venus to the “Aphrodite in the Gardens,” it is especially interesting to find this 
replica near where the shrine of the Aphrodite must have been located. 

In the central part of the excavations part of the marble floor of an orchestra has 
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been cleared. It is covered with a heavy deposit of burned material, and in this two 
marble heads were found lying just above the marble pavement. The heads, one of 
which is illustrated in Figure 9, are well preserved and the surface of the marble, 
though blackened by fire, is uninjured. The heads are almost exactly similar and 
resemble the type of the Juno Farnese in Naples. The finely wrought hair is parted in 
the middle and is combed back in wavy curls on each side. The expression of the 
features is severe and dignified. These heads are relief pieces and one is still attached 
to a marble slab, in the top of which are two holes. It is evident that they must have 
had some architectural purpose, but what that may have been is not yet apparent. 
The coins found in the débris indicate that the building was burned at the end of the 
second or early in the third century a.p. 

Another fine head has been added to the Agora collection of portraits of the 
Roman period (Fig. 10). The hair is curly, and mustache and beard are closely 
cropped. The eyes are deeply set with pupils indicated by incisions. The preservation 
is good except for the broken end of the nose. It is a characteristic portrait of the 
second century A.D., and the man is probably to be identified as a Kosmetes, the 
head of the college of Ephebes. 

T. LESLIE SHEAR 
ATHENS 
April 20, 1935 


JASON AND THE GOLDEN FLEECE 


Tue Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired an Athenian column krater with a 
scene of Jason and the Golden Fleece, dated about 470-460 B.c. (Figs. 1-2, height 
28.9 em.). The subject is rare in Greek art. Most extant representations are on 
South Italian vases and Roman sarcophagi. In fact, the only other extant fifth- 
century Athenian painting is that on the kylix by Douris in the Vatican—with 
Jason in the mouth of the dragon—which, however, follows an entirely different 


Fic. 1.—JAsON AND THE GOLDEN FLEECE ON THE NEW YorRK KRATER 


version of the legend. On the New York krater the familiar story is depicted with 
circumstantial detail. The golden fleece is hanging on a rock guarded by the dragon; 
Jason has grasped it firmly with one hand and is about to snatch it away; at his side 
stands Athena, wearing an aegis with a frontal Medusa head; behind her is a man 
wrapped in a mantle, perhaps Aietes, king of Colchis—or an Argonaut, for his hand 
is on the rail of a ship, and the ship is the trusty Argo which has brought Jason to 
Colchis. Each participant is well characterized —Jason wide-eved and hesitant, but 
boldly accomplishing his task; the dragon, “with glaring eves and spangled back,” 
wound round the whole expanse of the rock; Athena, by Jason’s side, occupying the 
centre of the scene; the mantled figure not part of the present action but related to 
it. The female head on the stern of the ship may be reminiscent of the legend that 
Athena fastened “a speaking timber from the oak of Dodona” on the Argo. We 
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may suppose that the artist wanted to give the speaking Argo a head to speak with; 
and so the latter is turned in the direction of the oarsmen. 
The scene derives additional interest from the fact that a parody of it exists on a 
krater in Bologna (Figs. 3-4) ' where a satyr appears in the same action and attitude 
as the New York Jason and a fleeing Dionysos takes the place of the protecting 
Athena. Though a number of such parodies exist in which satyrs are represented in 
the réles of well-known heroes and as performing their deeds,? this is the first in- 
stance in which both the original and the parody are preserved. Moreover, the New 


Fic. 4.—A Satyr IN THE ROLE JASON ON THE BOLOGNA KRATER 


York and Bologna kraters are closely akin in style and may both be attributed to 
the Orchard Painter. So evidently the artist parodied his own work. Such parodies 
on vases were doubtless influenced by contemporary satyr plays; and as Aeschylus 
wrote several plays on the legend of the Argonauts and was working at the time 
that our two vases were painted, it is quite possible that the scenes on these vases 
were inspired by his dramas—the New York vase by one on Jason at Colchis, the 
Bologna one by a satyric “take off.” (Cf. B. Metr. Mus. XXX, 1935, pp. 86 ff.) 
GisELA M. A. RicutTer 

Tue Metrropouitan Museum or Art 

' Heydemann, /Hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm, I1, 1886, pp. 22-23, fig. 4: C.V. Bologna, pl. 24, 
1-3. The height is 3l em. We are indebted to Mr. Ducati, the director of the Museo Civico in Bo- 
logna, for the photographs from which figs. 3 and 4 are reproduced. 

>On this subject, cf. Jahn, Philologus, XX VII, 1868, pp. 20 ff.; Hevdemann, Berliner Winckelmanns- 
programm, X.XX, 1870, pp. 8 ff.; Bieber, Theaterwesen, pp. 9 ff.; Séchan, Etudes sur la tragédie grecque, 
pp. 38 ff. 
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TEPE GAWRA 
1934-1935 


Tue Fourth Campaign of the Joint Expedition of the American School of Oriental 
Research, Baghdad, and the University Museum, Philadelphia, proved to be one of 
major importance. In this note we will give only the briefest possible résumé of the 
season, reserving more complete information until a later date. 

Over an area of about one fourth of the mound, the 12th stratum from the top 
was uncovered, 10, 11 and sub-11 having been passed through, mapped and de- 
stroyed (Fig. 1). The latter three were, in general, the same as 8 and 9, although archi- 
tecturally 11 and sub-11 are closer to 12 than to the later strata. Their temples and 


Fic. 1.—TEere GawRa FROM THE West. THe Topmost LEVEL Is THAT OF SrRATuUM 10 


public buildings are prototypes of those of 8 and 9, but lack certain features, such as 
niched decorations on exterior walls. 

From the point of view of buildings, 12 was the most interesting of the strata un- 
covered this season (Fig. 2). Particular attention is called to the large room in which 
the men are. Originally, the walls had been coated with a white lime plaster, the 
earliest instance we have of its use. The two doors in the front wall are also of inter- 
est. (Cf. BASOR, 57, p. 13.) The small doorless rooms to the right of the picture, ad- 
joining the “White Room,” were storage bins. One contained a large supply of 
ballistas. 

The last level of the “Painted Pottery Peoples” was 12. Examination of the 
sherds, and a few complete shapes, shows them to be identifiable with al-‘ Ubaid 
ware of the Samarra type (Fig. 4). In its seals, weapons, household implements, 
jewelry and the like, 12 differed but little from the levels that immediately follow it. 
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Its great claim to distinction lies in its pottery, and the quality of its structures. It 
must also be emphasized that level 12 was one of domestic, residential occupation, 
not an Acropolis. 

Artistically, Gawra’s best products of 
the past season come from tombs that 
were intrusive within Stratum 11 (Fig. 3). 
These tombs must have been built after 
the mound was abandoned at the close of 
period 9, and before the occupation of 
earliest 8. The photographs of the objects 
speak for themselves, and require little 
discussion. Figure 5 shows two steatite 
cups and a marble vase from a_ burial; 
Figure 6, two quite unprecedented bowls 
of obsidian. Similar shapes have been 
found in silver at Warka (Uruk), among 
other places. In Figure 7 are gold objects 
from the tombs in the form of rosettes, 
some with the centers set in stone by 
means of bitumen. One of the finest objects discovered, absolutely unique in char- 
acter, was a small wolf’s head of electrum (Fig. 8). 
The head was filled with bitumen and the ears were 
attached with copper pins. The lower jaw is mov- 
able. It is attached by a small electrum pin. The 
teeth are of electrum wire drawn to a point. 

The method of burial is of interest, and has been 
described in some detail in BASOR, 57, p. 16, as well 
as in the Bulletin of the University Museum, 5, No. 


p. 36. 
It is hoped that excavations at this site will be 


Fic. 8.—Wo.r’s or Exrec- resumed in the fall. They will be of profound in- 

TruM, Fittep with Core or Bi terest in the history of early civilization in the Near 
TUMEN 

Kast. Cnuarves Bacue 


University Musevm, 
Philadelphia 
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DAIDALOS IN ETRURIA 
Pirate XXV 


In Tue Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore there is a gold bulla, certainly one of the 

finest pieces of Etruscan jewellery known ! (Fig. 1). Its peculiar importance lies in 

its two inscriptions, which add materially to our knowledge of Etruscan and Greek 

) mythology. This beautiful specimen is supposed to have 
come from a site near Ferrara.’ 

The body of the bulla consists of two plates, an upper and 

a lower one, joined at the line where the relief begins. The 

general shape and the contours of the figures represented 

were first hammered out from the inside and then the details 

were carefully 

incised.‘ To 

the top of 

the bulla have 

been soldered 


two rings 
slanting Fic. 1.—-Erruscan Gop 
Buia. 1: 1 


(Courtesy of the Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore) 


liquely; be- 
tween them is 
a circular 


opening (Figs. 2, 5). This is in turn 
fitted with a removable stopper which 
is tubular in shape and has a ring 

| similar to the other two in the mid- 

r dle. Two cylindrical pieces, which 


also form a part of the stopper, con- 
nect the central ring with the oblique 
rings. The raised edge of the opening, 
the rings themselves, the borders of 


Fic. 2.—Etruscan BuLLA SHOWING THE INscRIP- 
TIons TAITLE AND VIKARE the cylindrical pieces, and the place 
(Courtesy of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore) where the small knob is joined to the 


'‘ The author is under obligation to the administration of the Walters Art Gallery for its kind per- 
mission to publish this remarkable piece of art. Director C, Morgan Marshall, Dr. Dorothy K. Hill, 
and Mr. Harold D. Ellsworth of the Walters Art Gallery have been most gracious in their assistance 
and have given many valuable suggestions. Finally, the author wants to express his most sincere thanks 
to Miss Gisela M. A. Richter for her generous criticism and to his teacher, Professor David M. Robin- 
son, for his ever-ready advice and help. Professor Robinson was the first to call my attention to the 
Walters bulla, and was also kind enough to revise the manuscript. Thanks are also due to Miss Marjorie 
Grafflin and to my fellow students for their aid in correcting the English of my article. 

* Dimensions: Total height, 4 cm.; height of the body only, 3.1 cm.; greatest diameter, 2.5 em. On 
one side the bulla is considerably blackened, which seems to indicate a certain amount of silver in the 
material. ’ It was said to have come from Comacchio. 

‘Cf. H. Kiithmann-Kusel, Ath. Mitt. L, 1925, pp. 185 ff., esp. p. 187, fig. 1. 
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end of the bulla, are decorated with rows of tiny globules strung on wire (Fig. 3, PI. 
XXV). 
On either side of the bulla is a winged figure flying to the right (Pl. XXV). These 
two figures are distinguished from each other only by their attributes. Both have 
re the knees bent as if seated, but there is no seat to support 
—4F . f them. A short, transparent chiton with short sleeves of the 
type usually worn by artisans, craftsmen, and slaves ! floats 


r down in fine, regularly waved lines. The wings are spread 
U out horizontally, framing the graceful young head with the f 
<\ 4 heavy chin which stands out above them. The profile with 
\ the hair carefully arranged under a broad ribbon recalls the 
severe and well-balanced beauty of Peloponnesian heads.’ 
The arms of the figures are slightly bent. One carries a 
saw in his left hand and an adze in his right, while his com- 
panion is equipped with a double axe and a square (Figs. 1, 
4,5 Pl. XXV). 
The composition is still archaic. The chest appears in 
front-view instead of profile. The broad wings are unfolded, 
marking out with their upper edge a horizontal boundary, 
and this horizontal line is repeated in the left forearm and 
on. the right thigh. The descend- 
curve of the left wing ap- 
pears again in the lower legs. // 7 | 
The design as a whole is very heraldic and makes a / | ) 
perfect harmony with the curved shape of the bulla, —_ / / 
which in its turn conceals the weakest point of the oj | 
composition—the awkward attitude of the figures | 
(Fig. 5). 
Above the heads of the figures are two Etruscan in- 1 F 
scriptions, deeply engraved in irregular lettering and 
both running from right to left (Fig. 2). The youth with > 
the saw is called 3VTIAT “ Taitle,” his companion who [ . 
carries the double-axe “ Vikare.” Tl 
The execution of the work is minute and delicate; | _ 
the nails on the frame of the saw, the different sorts {/ C—__), 
of feathers on the wings, show the pains the artist took _ 
in preparing this masterpiece of decorative design. He * cl 
even attempted to render both legs visible by dou- — Fic. 4.—a, 6. ImpLements or 
VikARE c, d. IMPLEMENTS OF ) 


bling the contour. 
For what purpose could he have meant this precious 
bit of work? Some very similar bullae have been inserted in beautiful necklaces to 


TAITLE 


1M. Bieber, Griechische Kleidung, 1928, pp. 16, 50, 80, pls. 18, 1; 49, 4. 
? The photograph of Fig. 2 gives a more adequate idea of the original than does Pl. XXV. Cf. Bliimel, 
Kat. Skulpt. Berlin, IV, No. K 141; Richter, Antike Plastik f. Amelung, pp. 183 ff. 


See E. Fiesel below pp. 195 ff. 
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honor the dead.' But the Walters bulla contains remains of resin. A preliminary 
examination of these remains resulted in the following statement: ? “I have exam- 
ined the sample from an Etruscan bulla and find it to be of the general class of ‘gum 
resins.” It is partly soluble in alcohol, almost wholly soluble in acetone. The residue 
from acetone appears to be a darker and more oxidized gum, probably a portion of 
the original softer gum, and this residue also contains numerous vegetable cells, some 
of which appear to be pollen grains. The purified residue, on gentle warming, has the 
odor associated with ‘labdanum,’ a gum found on the bark and leaves of a variety 
of cistus, ‘sun rose,’ growing at various places about the Mediterranean, and still 
used in perfumes. I have, so far, no doubt that the substance is mostly labdanum, 
used, as it still is, to hold and ‘fix’ more 
delicate perfumes, as well as for its own 
odor.” Thus, we find in the Walters bulla 
a striking confirmation of a literary tra- 
dition handed down to us by Pliny who 
says that resin was applied to prevent 
evaporation of perfume (.V.#7. XIII, 7). 

Though used as a perfume flask, the 
bulla can still have formed a part of a 
necklace, since the removable stopper 
would have permitted pouring out the 
contents even if the bulla was worn. 

The Walters bulla is proved by its in- 
scriptions to be Etruscan. Its date and 
style are obviously the same as those of 
the Locrian reliefs. From a comparison it 
will easily be seen that the bulla might 
have been made in the second quarter of 
the fifth century.* 

Now we turn to the most important 
aspect of the bulla—the subject repre- 
sented. Indications are that the winged figure with the saw and adze is Daidalos and 
that the other figure represents [/aros. These assumptions are fully confirmed by the 
evidence of the inscriptions which will be examined below.' 

The archaeologist will turn with interest to other monuments which can now be 
interpreted as representations of the Daidalos story. The bulla supplies us with two 
keys, the name of “Taitle” and the manner in which the hero is represented. The 
“'Taitle” inscription occurs on two Etruscan gems. The impetuously flying figure 


Fic. 5.—Etruscan BuLLA SHOWING STOPPER 


(Courtesy of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore) 


1 Mon. Ant. XXII, 1913, pp. 563 ff. Ibid., XXIV, 1916, pp. 28 f., figs. 13 f. Cat. of Jewellery Br. M., 
nos. 1460, 2271, 2304 ff. Ducati, Storia dell’ arte Etrusca, Firenze, 1927, pp..514 ff., figs. 618, 620. 

* Dr. Frederick D. Crane of The Johns Hopkins University graciously obliged me by placing this 
analysis at my disposal. 

> Quagliati, Ausonia, III, 1909, pp. 138 ff., esp. figs. 23, 29, 31; p. 167. Jacobsthal, Die melischen Re- 
liefs, pp. 147 f.; 150, note 2; 156. 

‘See pp. 195 ff., no. 3. lam indebted to Dr. Eva Fiesel of Yale University for the exact reading of 
the inscriptions and for her readiness to discuss the linguistic aspects of the Walters bulla. 
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carved on one of them has already been interpreted as Daidalos by A. H. Smith, but 


this interpretation has not been generally accepted.' Another ‘ Etruscanizing”’ | 


gem in the British Museum, which bears no inscriptions, also portrays Daidalos, 
in a fashion very similar to that on the Walters bulla.2 The most striking resem- 
blance, however, is offered by a relief on a stele from the site of Bologna. It shows, 
among other subjects taken from Greek mythology, Daidalos in the same aspect as 
on the Walters bulla. The date of 390-360 B.c. is assigned to this stele.* One might 
be tempted to consider the bulla too a North-Etruscan work. But the provenience of 
other specimens seems to indicate a center of jewellery production in South Etruria.‘ 
The stele is perhaps a later imitation of such imported jewels, or both bulla and 
stele draw their inspiration from a common source. 

On all monuments mentioned Daidalos carries the saw and axe, because he was 
said to have invented these implements.® And as they are his traditional attributes 
in Etruria, probably he and not Talos is shown on an Etruscan mirror in preparation 
for flight, with all his tools around him.* 

The second of the inscribed gems represents him as a youth fetching water from a 
fountain.’ The scene may simply show the thirsty Daidalos § or refer to his con- 
struction of the hot-air bath near Selinus (Diodorus, IV, 78). 

Ikaros, however, cannot be identified on any other inscribed Etruscan monument.® 
The square and the double axe consigned to him on the bulla are no doubt necessary 
for artistic reasons, in reality representing additional attributes of his father. This is 
at least true of the square, the ywvia or yrapwv'? (Fig. 4a). For it is Daidalos, who on 
the Bologna stele carries the square and the axe in one hand." 

We now come to the mythology. The Walters bulla is the earliest extant repre- 


' Cat. of Gems. Br. M., 1888, no. 329, pl. E; Walters, Catalogue of Engraved Gems, no. 663. Rather 
fourth than fifth century. 

? Smith, op. cit., no. 330, pl. E. Furtwiingler, Die antiken Gemmen, 1900, pl. XIX, 28; vol. II, p. 93; 
vol. LI, p. 194; Lippold, Gemmen und Kameen des Altertums und der Neuzeit, Stuttgart, pl. 25, 7; 
Ducati, Mon. Ant. XX, 1912, p. 652. End of the fifth century. 

' Brizio, Not. Scav., ser. IV, vol. VII, 1890, pp. 140 f., pl. I, 3; Ducati, l.c., p. 374, no. 12, ¢; pp. 650 
ff., 721; Martha, Mem. Soc. Ant. Fr. LI, 1890, pp. 57 ff. 

‘ For references see p. 191, n. 1 (Kyme, Tarquinii, Atri in Abruzzi). Cf. Grenier, Bologne villanovienne 
et étrusque, Bibl. éc. Franc. Ath. Rome, CVI, 1912, p. 435. 

* Pliny, N.H. VII, 198. For the saw, see Hug, Realencyclop. der klass, Altertumswiss., s.v. serra, p. 
1740; Brunn-Korte, J rilievi delle urne Etrusche, vol. I, pp. 79 f., pls. 28, 1-2; Einzelaufnahmen, 3576; 
H. Gummerus; Jb. Arch. 1. XXVIII, 1913; pp. 63 ff., esp. 85 ff., fig. 20. 

* Gerhard, Etr. Spiegel, pp. 68 f., pl. 330; cf. G. Matthies, Praenestinische Spiegel, Strassburg, 1912, 
p. 9, note 2; Ducati, Storia dell’ Arte Etrusca, pl. 244, 593. Cf. J. Tassie and R. E. Raspe, A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of a General Collection of Ancient and Modern Gems, I, No. 758. Professor Zahn called 
my attention to this parallel and also made many other stimulating suggestions. 

? The gem is now in the Antiquarium at Berlin as a loan from the Miinzkabinett, as Professor Zahn 
courteously informs me. Furtwiingler, op. cit., pl. LXAIV; 27, vol. II, p. 291, vol. III, p. 187. Second 
half of the fifth century. 

* Cf. Lippold, op. cit., pls. 38, 3; 40, 3; Furtwiingler, op. cit., vol. III, p. 184; Id., Beschreibung der 
geschnittenen Steine im Antiquarium Berlin, 1891, nos. 224-226. 

* He is probably represented on the Etruscan mirror, Babelon-Blanchet, Bronzes de la Bibl. Nat., 
no. 1332; Brunn-K@rte, op. cit., pl. 29, 2. 

1° Cf. Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie, I, 1879, pp. 236 f., fig. 49 a; Br. M., Greek and Roman 
Life, 1920, p. 166, fig. 201; Gummerus, l.c., figs. 20, 24, 27, 29. 

Brizio, l.c. 
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sentation of Daidalos and belongs to the beginning of the fifth century. It follows 
that the myth of Daidalos and Ikaros must antedate its creation and, since the 
legend is undoubtedly taken over from the Greek, we may infer that the story of 
Daidalos was known in Greece as early as the sixth century.! 

All earlier monuments, Greek and Etruscan, mentioned above, with the exception 
of the second of the British Museum gems, represent the flight of Daidalos. The 
flight, therefore, must certainly be the earliest part of the myth.’ 

Etruscan artists of the classical period and even later ones depict Daidalos in 
quite a different manner from representations found in Greek art. In early Etruria 
he is a beautiful youth.* Never is the aged, experienced father contrasted with the 
youthful, adventurous son as is done in the works of Greek, Roman, and modern 
art.* 

For the Etruscans, “‘Taitle” is a great technical genius. As proof of this he is 
shown carrying his inventions with him even on his flight. This seems hardly nat- 
ural and he was never so represented by the Greeks. But the Etruscans, the great 
craftsmen of classic times, are likely to have considered the skilful inventor as a very 
high ideal. It may be for this reason that the great quality of immortal heroes — 
youth — was attributed to him. 

The question of the origin of the Daidalos legend in Etruria still remains to be 
discussed. The style of the Walters bulla points to South Italy. This fact in itself, 
however, would not mean very much for the source of the subject represented. But 
there is a Creto-Doric legend recounting his travels to Sicily. Some Latin writers 
even mention his presence in Italy.> Their assertions have some truth in them as is 
proved by archaeological data, for Daedalid works of Creto-Doric style have been 
found in Sicily and Italy.® 

Such an early coincidence seems to favor the belief in a historic Daidalos. Similar 
features are easily found in the legends of Vergil and Dr. Faustus, both of whom 
were historical personalities and finally became mythical characters.’ As to later 
evidence, South Italian vases from 400 B.c. on down show scenes from the Daidalos 
legend. Most of this pottery is Apulian and therefore centers around the Doric 
Tarentum.* A further proof of the popularity of Daidalos among the Dorians of 
South Italy is found in a scene from the Doric phlyax where Daidalos supplants 


~ 


1Cf. G. M. A. Richter, Metr. Mus. Studies, vol. V, 1934, pp. 48 ff.; Beazley, J.H.S. XLVII, 1927, 
pp. 224 ff. I am indebted to Dr. Sarah E. Freeman for calling my attention to Beazley’s article. 

? Cf. Beazley, l.c., pp. 226, 231. 

3 Cf. Smith, op. cit., nos. 329 f.; Gerhard, l.c.; Brunn-KGrte, op. cit., pp. 79 f., pls. 28, 1-2; Babelon- 
Blanchet, /.c.; Fossing, The Thorvaldsen Museum, Cat. of Gems, 1929, no. 889. 

‘ Greek: Beazley, l.c., fig. 5, pl. 21; Roman: Fossing, l.c.; ef. Arch. Anz. 1933, pp. 608 f.; Sieveking, 
Germania, II, 1918, p. 74. Of sixteen modern painters of the Daidalos legend twelve represented the 
group of Daidalos and Ikaros, among them Feti, Jordaens, Brandi, and Schenau. I owe this information 
to Miss Louise A. Mann. 

5 Pearson, The Fragments of Sophocles, I, 1917, pp. 3 ff.; Vergil, Aen. VI, 14; Silius It. XII, 88 ff. 

6 Von Salis, Theseus und Ariadne, pp. 1 ff.; Orsi, Not. Scav., ser. 6, VIII, 1932, pp. 141 ff., figs. 5-7. 
Cf. Paus. VIII, 47, 2; Alda Levi, Le terrecotte figurate, Naples, 1925, pp. 170 f., fig. 130. 

7 Cf. G. M. A. Richter, l.c.; Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, pp. 239 ff.; Loeper, Faust, 1879, 
pp. XXIV f. 

8 Beazley, l.c.; Panofka-Gerhard, Hyperboreisch-rémische Studien, I, 1833, p. 173, no. 9. Cf. Strabo 
VI, 279 c. (Meineke). 
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Hephaistos.' Summing up, we may say that the Etruscans probably did adapt the 
Doric version. 

Finally, I should like to offer a suggestion for the origin of Ikaros. His name is 
considered Proto-Greek.? A ** Carian” king has the name Ikaros; Ikaros appears on 
coins of Asia Minor in later times.’ The district around the very ancient island of 
Ikaros or Ikaria which is invariably connected with the myth of Ikaros was in- 
habited by the so-called Carians, i.e., pre-Greek tribes from Asia Minor.‘ Thus, in 
my opinion, he was originally a Proto-Greek god, one of the flying gods of the 
Minoan period * who was only later joined on his flight by the skilful Dorian artist 
Daidalos. The double axe that Ikaros carries on the bulla would in this case perhaps 
suggest the survival of an original attribute, for its cult originated and flourished 
during the period of pre-Greek civilization.® Many a god among these people carries 
the double axe as a sign of power. 

The representations of Daidalos and Ikaros reveal the difference in the signifi- 
cance of the myth to the three nations. The picture on the Greek classic vase is like 
the prologue to a tragedy. The attitude of Ikaros immediately makes us aware of the 
fate that awaits him. Roman painters liked to depict the thrilling moment of his 
plunge into the sea. The Etruscans had a more prosaic conception; Ikaros is unim- 
portant to them. Their entire favor is won by the most skilful of craftsmen, Daidalos, 
who comes to them flying over the sea to protect and to perfect the Etruscan 
daidada. 

GrorGE M. A. HANFMANN 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIvErsITY 


iM. Bieber, Denkmdler zum Theaterwesen, 1920, p. 141. For the linguistic reasons in favor of the 


Doric tradition, see E. Fiesel, below, p. 196 ff. 
? Cf. E. Fiesel, below, p. 196. 
M. Mayer, Hermes, XX VII, 1892, pp. 503 ff.; Head, Hist. Num.2, 1911, p. 748. 
*L. Malten, Jb. Arch. 1. XXVII, 1912, p. 245, note 3. 
»M. P. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenean Religion, Acta Soc. Hum. Lund, 1927, p. 295; Schweitzer, 
Gnomon, IV, 1928, p. 179. For the interrelation between the Pre-Greek inhabitants of Asia Minor and 
the Minoans, cf. Id., Herakles, Heidelberg, 1922, pp. 23 ff. 


® Schweitzer, Herakles, pp. 21-58, esp. 23; Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 162 ff., esp. 187 ff. 
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Tne inscriptions running from right to left according to the Etruscan custom record 
the forms tattle and rikare (Fig. 2). It is almost certain that this (not viicare) is the 
correct reading of the latter name, although 7 instead of 7 occasionally occurs in 
Etrusean.' But in the position before a the guttural is represented by /, a spelling 
that was kept in Central Etruria. Even in the southern region, where it was displaced 
by c, it is found as late as the fourth century B.c.2 The second vertical stroke there- 
fore forms part of a kappa of rather archaic form, known also from other inscrip- 
tions.* The shape of the characters and the whole ductus suggest that the inscriptions 
date not much later than 400 B.c. and may very well belong to the fifth century (see 
Hanfmann, p. 191). 

There is no certain epigraphic evidence to be got from these few letters as to the 
provenience of the inscription. I am inclined, however, to assume that it comes 
from Central Etruria.‘ The shapes of the characters resemble those of older in- 
scriptions from Chiusi, C7E 1372/73. Furthermore, our inscription contains a 
specific form of the digamma, C, which is not customary in the ancient period, 
but according to Hammarstrém becomes more frequent about the end of the fifth 
century B.c.° It must, however, be emphasized that it occurs in the above mentioned 
inscription from Chiusi (sixth century B.c.) and on a stele from Florence, dated by 
Magi about 470 B.c.* It also predominates in the inscriptions from Felsina —Bo- 
logna (fifth century B.c.).’ Finally, it is recorded on pottery inscriptions from Comac- 
chio (fourth and third century B.c.),§ the place. where our bulla was said to be found. 
It is, therefore, plausible to suppose that the inscription originated in the Central 
Etruscan region, where apparently this character already was used during the fifth 
century and from where it may have spread to the neighboring Etruscans and to the 
Umbrians and Oscans. 

As to the names, taitle and vikare form correct correspondences of Greek Aaidados 
and “Ikapos, the ending —os being in Etruscan represented by —e. Tattle, in fact, occurs 
on two other gems (see Hanfmann, p. 191). It shows —t— instead of —d-, since the 
mediae are missing in Etruscan. The vowel of the middle syllable has been dropped 
according to the Etruscan syncope (see capne=Karaveis, pecse =Miyyaoos, tuntle= 
Tuvdapews and so on).*® Vikare, known only from this one inscription, proves that the 

1 See the examples quoted by Hammarstriim, Studi Etruschi, 5, 1931, p. 366. 

? Hammarstrim, Beitrdge =. Geschichte d. etrusk., lat. u. griech. Alphabets, pp. 29 f.; Commentationes in 


honorem I, A. Heikel, p. 98. 

3 It occurs, e.g., in the archaic alphabet from Chiusi, C/E 1372/73, also in Arrezzo, CIE 412. See also 
Fiesel, Gnomon, II, 1927, p. 509, 1. 

‘See the arguments for a provenience from southern Etruria, Hanfmann, p. 192, note 4. 

5 Beitrdge, pp. 48 f. Mention is also made of the Greek inscriptions from Boeotia employing this form. 

6 Studi Etruschi, 6, 1932, p. 14, tav. 31=CIE 17. Hammarstrém, l.c., cites the gem, Furtwiingler, 
Antike Gemmen, Tafel 16, Nr. 19, as the earliest testimony for the form! 

7 Ducati, Mon. Ant. 20, 1910, pp. 360 ff., 385, 705; Fiesel, **Etruskisch”, Geschichte d. indogerm. 
Sprachwissensch. 2, 5, 4, p. 56. 

8 Not. Scav., 1924, 293; 1927, pp. 158 ff., 187; see Danielsson, Glotta, XVI, 1928, pp. 84 ff.; Buonamici, 
Studi Etruschi, 2, 1928, 614 f. 

*See Fiesel, Namen d. griech. Mythos im Etruskischen, Ergdnzungsh. d. Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf. 


5, 1928, pp. 88 ff. 
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name Ikaros originally was digammated.' The Homeric passages, which record forms 
of '‘Ixapuos, give no strict evidence for the digamma. None of them, however, disproves 
it. Od. IV, 797, weyadhropos "Ikapio forms no objection, as Knés believed, since as a 
rule a syllable in thesis is not affected by a following digamma.? On the other hand, 
nearly all the passages show hiatus, which at least favors the assumption of an initial 
consonant. The question now is settled by the Etruscan testimony. 

Vikare goes together with other Greek names, where the Etruscan has preserved 
the digamma, such as velparun=’EArqvwp, vila ='lddaos, aivas=Aias, and so 
Since the digamma was lost very early in Ionic-Attic, these names must have come 
to Etruria from another dialect. I have pointed out before that they probably go 
back to a Doric vernacular, belonging to a region in Central Greece, to the north of 
the Corinthian sea.‘ This assumption is favored by linguistic evidence and by the 
fact that the Etruscan names especially agree with the inscriptions found on Corin- 
thian vases. It also seems probable that we have to deal with intermediaries from 
South Italy or Sicily,’ an idea that harmonizes with Hanfmann, p. 193. 

The name ;suapos * has no satisfactory explanation from Indo-European,’ but it 
must be traced back to one of the so-called Pre-Greek or Aegean idioms, from which 
numerous mythological names were taken over into Greek. We have strong evidence 
for this assumption, as the suffix —ar or —r occurs most frequently in proper names 
that are to be referred to a Pre-Greek origin or are attested for those regions in Asia 
Minor. Some instances may be cited: ‘Aygiapaos = Etruscan amo(i)are; Tuvdapews 
( Tuvdapidac) *= Etruscan tuntle; livados, lat. Pinarius?, the founder of Tivapa in Lycia 
and Ilavéapos, a hero, worshipped in this very place.'® Furthermore, Ilivéapos'! and 
“Iapos.'* Other examples are quoted by Herbig, who lists the Etruscan correspond- 
ences, and one could add a great number of personal and local names from Sund- 
wall’s collection of Lycian proper names. I cannot go into a detailed discussion of 
them here, but it may be mentioned that a formation in —(a)r is possibly found also 
in appellatives of non Indo-European origin, such as péyapov or xidapa and that ap- 
parently we have to deal with a suffix, rather common in Pre-Greek idioms and per- 

t The consonant initial was assumed by I. Bekker, but rejected by Kniss: De Digammo Homerico, p. 
790, and doubted by Leskien: Rationem quam I. Bekker in restituendo Digammo secutus est, p. 22. On the 
other side, the digammated form is found in Fick-Bechtel, Die griechischen Personennamen ®, p. 427 
on account of the unconvincing connection of the name with Greek ;oxos (stem* six-). 

2 I need hardly mention, that nothing is proved by Homeric Hymn, XXXIV, 1: of 8’ "Ikap@ "nvenoése p, 
the passage belonging to a hymn. Besides we have numerous cases of elision before digamma. See 
Ed. Hermann, S prachwissenschaftl. Kommentar zu Homer, pp. 18 f. 

‘See Fiesel, Namen des Mythos, pp. 13 f. Fiesel, l.c., pp. 105 f. L.c., p. 106. 

6 Apparently identical is the name of the island Jkaros. The spelling “Ex(«x)apos (see Biirchner RE, 
9, 1, 978) is not inconsistent with this, since we have numerous variations between i and ¢ in proper 
names that have no Greek etymology. See Fiesel, /.c., pp. 74 ff. 

7 See Heeg. RE, 9, 1, p. 985; Biirchner, ibid., pp. 977 and 978, and above note 1. 

* Not to Etruscan ‘tinia’, ‘Zeus’ as Maresch and Kretschmer assume, Glotta, 14, 1925, pp. 298 and 
303 ff. The stem is Tuvé-, not Tw-. See Fick, Vorgriechische Ortsnamen, p. 140; Fiesel, l.c.. pp. 70 f.; 
also Hammarstrém, Studi Etruschi, 5, pp. 368 f. 

Herbig, Aleinasiatisch—Etruskische Namensgleichungen = Sitzungsber. d. Bayr. Ak. d. Wissensch. 
Phil. Hist. Kl., 1914, p. 35. 

1° Strabo, XIV, 665 (Meineke). 

" Fick, Ortsnamen, p. 77, who assumes Carian origin of the name. 

12 Sundwall, Die einheimischen Namen der Lykier (=11. Beih. zu Alio, 1913, p. 91). 
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haps related to the Etruscan one.' For our purpose, at any rate, we may state that 
a Pre-Greek name is preserved in “Ikapos and Etruscan vikare, which latter form 
recording the initial digamma came to Etruria through a Doric intermediary. These 
linguistic statements fully agree with the archaeological evidence. 
Eva Frese. 
University 
1 Tt is bevond my subject to compare the Etruscan plural or collective forms in —(a)r. The whole 


problem, however, deserves an examination. 


‘ 


A ZIRO BURIAL FROM CHIUSI 
Pirates XXVI-XXVII 


In 1881 there was excavated near Chiusi a large dolium, or, in the language of the 
local peasantry, a ziro, which contained a number of notable bronzes, including a 
cinerary urn, and was surmounted by a large vase ornamented with movable figur- 
ines. The discovery was reported in the Notizie degli Scari' as follows: * Dai noti 
scavatori di mestiere Foscoli e Mignoni, si é scoperto presso la citta di Chiusi un 
antichissimo sepolcro della prima epoca del ferro. Era formato da un grande orcio 
o ziro di terra cotta, coperto a lastroni. Questo era stato incluso entro il tufo ap- 
positamente scavato, e la buca similmente chiusa alla bocea con delle grandi pietre. 
Sopra la copertura del ziro si tolse un vaso grande di terra rossastra, ma di forma e 
decorazione particolare: poiché era intorno al corpo guarnito di figurette che s’in- 
filavano ritte: e soprastava al coperchio una immagine di donna a stretta tunica. 
Alzate le lastre si vide, che vi era dentro una sedia di bronzo colle sue spallette e il 
suo suppedaneo a lamina di rame: la quale sedia reggeva un vaso di bronzo dorato 
con entro le ceneri mortuarie. II vasoé bellissimo, e tiene unite le sue pareti e i manichi 
con bollette di rame. Era cinto nel corpo da una fascia di bronzo vestita un tempo di 
cuoio, la quale si allacciava colle sue fibbie. Da una parte della sedia un bacile 
sorretto dal tripode di bronzo; e dentro il bacile un altro vaso per sacrifizio. Da 
un’altra parte la scure della forma di paalstab, che mostra che il suo manico era 
rivestito da lamina di rame. Quindi altri piccoli oggetti ma molto interessanti, di 
cui ho avuto agio di prender ricordo.”’ 

In July, 1881,? Fiorelli stated that the contents of this tomb were sold to the 
Boston Museum before their discovery was reported to the government, a statement 
repeated as late as 1925 by Bandinelli,* although no such objects were acquired by 
the Boston Museum.* 

One vase from this tomb, however, has been located by MacIver;* he points out 
that the gilded cinerary urn which stood on the chair is now in the Museo Archeo- 
logico in Florence, and is reproduced in Montelius, Civilisation primitive en Italie, 
Plate 221, 5. Through the courtesy of Professor Antonio Minto, I am permitted to 
reproduce this vase in Figure 1. 

The history of most of the other objects from this tomb is not difficult to trace. 
In 1897 there was offered at public sale in Philadelphia the collection of Robert H. 
Coleman. Members of the Coleman family inform me that the Etruscan antiquities 
of this collection were acquired from James Jackson Jarvis, long a resident of Italy. 
Now when we read* that Jarvis was as near to Chiusi as Chianciano shortly prior to 

' Gennaio, 1881, p. 20, IX, Chiusi. ? [hid., Luglio, 1881, p. 189, X, Chiusi. 

’ Mon. Ant. XXX, col. 444. 

‘Caskey informs me that the only purchase of Etruscan antiquities made by the Boston Museum 
was that of the Dixwell collection which was offered at public sale at Florence in 1875, six years before 
the ziro tomb was excavated at Chiusi. Cf. Edward Robinson, Catalogue of Vases in the Boston Museum, 
p. 94, and Fairbanks, Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases, pp. 209-223, and passim. 

> Villanovans and Early Etruscans, p. 242. 

6 J. J. Jarvis, Italian Rambles, p. 137. The preface to this book is dated January, 1883. 
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1883, and that he was then on the quest of Etruscan antiquities, and when we find 
as frontispiece of the sale catalogue of the Coleman collection, a large vase with 
movable figurines (Pl. XX VIA), and note a bronze chair (Fig. 2), a bronze table 
(Fig. 3),' a bronze tripod bowl (Fig. 4), listed in the pages of the catalogue, it seems 
apparent on this evidence alone that these objects in the University Museum are 
from the ziro burial excavated at Chiusi. 

There exists, moreover, final confirmation of this conjecture. In the files of the 
Museum are three typewritten pages signed by James Jackson Jarvis which describe 
the objects that he sold to Robert Coleman. The last page of this document is con- 
cerned with the Chiusi burial and gives important evidence in regard to the dis- 
covery. With the writer's conjectural explanations omitted, the passage runs as 
follows: 

“Perhaps the most remarkable and valuable objects in an archaeological sense 
which go with this collection to America are those discovered and excavated only a 
month ago near Chiusi. Among them are a child’s bronze armchair in a complete 
state with the remains of a stuffed seat and its covering still in its place, although 


falling to pieces on the slightest touch. The chair had been gilt . . . On the seat of 
the chair there was found a beautiful bronze vase with a cover twenty inches high, 
of three feet circumference, very light, with handles and ornaments, . . . This also 


was gilded, and a considerable portion of the surface is still clean and bright. It 
contained the ashes of the deceased. In front of it was a bronze table lined under- 
neath with wood, now all decayed, the table itself being excessively corroded, but 
with four flat, wide, . . . thin supports of bronze, with raised geometrical figures or 
divisions in points of low relief. These had become detached and the top was lying on 
the floor of the tomb, covered with fallen earth. Its size is two feet long by one high 
and one wide. With it there were remains of the funeral feast and some nuts, 
still in good preservation. In front there was also a perfect tripod of bronze. Inside 
are the remains of the material used for a fire in burning perfumes, resembling pith, 
enclosed in spirals of open-work bronze like a light fence or partition with a gilded 
cover of the same material in raised archaic designs. The bronze girdle or cincture 
with its double clasp once gilt and covered in the center by some delicate stuff 
as is evident by the perforations for the needle to pass in fastening it on, is of very 
delicate workmanship and graceful form. A bronze hatchet, six inches long, with 
deep grooves at the head into which the handle was inserted perpendicularly, is a 
curious tool, for it could be used only by pushing instead of striking. The most re- 
markable object of all, however, is a grotesque terracotta vase of irregular form, 
several feet high and as many round in the greatest circumference, of very fantastic 
ornamentation, dating. . . . On the top there is a statuette or figure. . . . Nu- 
merous small male and female figures are placed in circles around the outside, the 
former with broad brim hats and the latter with star-shaped coiffures. . . . Besides 
these, there are many quaint objects attached, of birds with marvelous beaks, in 
gargoyle fashion. . . . It [the vase] was found broken and is now being put together 
again, there being no difficulty as none of the pieces are lost.” 
In spite of the inaccuracies of this account, notably in the description of the 


' The equivalent of Gamurrini’s suppedaneo. 
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movable figurines on the large vase,! Jarvis’ account of the objects found in the 
excavation of the ziro tallies closely enough with that in the Notizie to be considered 
trustworthy. That it is independent of Gamurrini’s official statement is shown by 
the fact that it supplements it in three important details: it mentions first, the re- 
mains of the funeral feast and the nuts found on the table; second, the cloth which 
covered the chair; and third, the fuel for burning perfume found in the tripod bowl. 

In the sale catalogue of the Coleman collection, under item 86, are listed frag- 
ments of bronze, and in the catalogue of the University Museum under the number 
M.S. 2310, is a group of fragments of bronze. They are the only fragments of bronze 
in the Coleman collection, and as there is no other tomb-group in the collection, 
there is a natural supposition in favor of the view that these fragments come from 
the ziro burial. Two of them (Fig. 5), moreover, belong to a belt; four cylindrical 
pieces of equal length (Fig. 6) might well have covered the handle of an axe,? and 
eleven small pieces (Fig. 7) tally with Jarvis’ description of the “fence or partition” 
found within the tripod bowl. These belong obviously to a censer like that from Mar- 
siliana (Fig. 8), or those recently found at Populonia.* It will be noticed that the bases 
of these censers are slightly larger in circumference than their lids. Now there is a lid 
from the Coleman collection, bronze over a core of wood, the circumference of which 
is suitably less than that of the base as calculated from the fragment preserved. It is, 
moreover, of just the shape required for a lid to a censer, and is ornamented with 
a pattern identical with that which occurs on the bronze table. I think it unmistak- 
ably belongs to the censer represented by the fragments found in the ziro (Fig. 9). 

We are now in a position to list the objects to be associated with the burial; the 
original position in which they were interred must have been approximately that 
indicated in Figure 10. They are as follows: 

1. Large clay vase, ornamented with movable figurines. Ht. 0.957 m., University 
Museum M.S. 2467, Pls. NNVIA, XXVII. The base and portions of the body of the 
vase are restored. Five figurines are missing and most of those preserved have been 
mended, but there are no extensive restorations. There are two lids to the vase; on 
the lower of these as well as on the shoulder proper are set figurines, by twos on the 
lid between gryphon heads, by threes on the shoulder between the swelling supports 
for the gryphons. Both the figurines and the gryphons are hollow and are set on 
cone-shaped pegs. They do not reach quite to the horizontal surfaces of the lid and 
of the shoulder, and accordingly the feet for the figures are indicated on these sur- 
faces in front of their respective pegs. Through the back of each figure and of each 
peg is a hole for a dowel. The figures of the upper tier wear a single checked garment, 
open on the right side, beneath which the arms are concealed. On the right shoulder 
of each of these figures two small holes are bored to a depth of about three milli- 
meters. One is placed just behind the incised line which represents the opening of the 
garment, the other is placed some four millimeters distant either on the line of the 
opening, or just in front of it. Further to the front is cut a short groove. I believe 


1 He seems to have confused them with figures like those on a situla from Certosa (Montelius, pl.105, 


1) and with bronze statuettes. 
2 Compare the sectional sheathing of axe-handles from Chiusi, Montelius, op. cit., pl. 214, 1 and 4. 


3 Illustrated London News, Sept. 30, 1933, p. 490. 
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these holes and grooves are for attaching metal fibulae with pendant ornaments. 
The modelling of the faces of these figures is very crude; the eves are incised circles, 
the nose is roughly pinched into shape, a slit serves for a mouth. 

On the shoulder of the vase the central figure in each group of three is like those 
of the upper tier except that the right hand is raised to the head. Because of this 
position of the arm which apparently intruded on the area of the fibula, one hole 
only, with the groove to the front, was cut. The flanking figures of these triads are 
clad in long clinging garments which above the waist are invisible, but below fall in 
folds indicated by grooves. These figures hold their hands clasped at the waist. The 
effect that they give is totally different from that of the figures in the checked 
garments, and is attributable to oriental influence.' 

The upper and smaller lid is a disk set on a collar and surmounted by a pair of legs, 
0.174 m. high, over which is set the hollow body of the crowning figure (Pls. XX VIA, 
XXVIII), the right arm of which is upraised and the left held to the breast. Of the 
incised circles which represent the eves, one is higher than the other; the ears are 
large; the nose devoid of modelling: the slit for the mouth extends three centimeters 
into the head. A horizontal groove above the eves marks the limit to which are cut 
incised lines to represent hair. These lines continue in the back below the neck, but 
from there the long tresses are smooth, extending, with the large circular ornament 
in which they terminate, to the bottom of the garment (Pl. XX VII). On this figure 
are many perforations. Those on a line encircling the waist correspond to those on 
the pair of legs inside; through these the two parts of the figure could be dowelled 
together, under cover, probably, of a bronze belt. A hole in the top of the headdress 
was probably for a floral ornament.? The ears are bored for the attachment of ear- 
rings:* holes in the tresses of hair (PI. XX VII) were doubtless for the insertion of 
bronze ornaments,* one between the thumb and first finger of the left hand, for the 
insertion of a flower or pomegranate.’ Under the upraised arm is a single hole for 
attaching an armlet; on the other arm two were necessary, one at the front, and one 
behind. On the shoulder of the upraised arm, there are but two holes for a fibula; the 
one at the back is bored clean through the wall of clay, that in front is shallower. On 
the other shoulder there are two perforations at the back which pass through the 
figure and two shallow holes in front, indicating that a buckle like that on a figure in 
the Conservatori was attached here.* 

2. Bronze chair, University Museum, M.S. 2362, Fig. 2; ef. G. M. A. Richter, 
Ancient Furniture, p. 103, Fig. 252. Ht. of back legs, 0.488 m.; ht. of seat, 0.27 m.; 
width of front of seat, including rivets, 0.374 m. The bronze is deplorably corroded 
and the seat has been reinforced. At several points on the seat there are traces of a 
linen covering of a diagonal weave; as the imprints of the threads of the covering 
can be traced over the back rail of the seat, it is possible that these are the remains 
of the sellisternitum, rather than of the upholstered seat of the chair.’ 

‘Cf. Valentin Miiller, Friihe Plastik, pl. XX XV, 364; XLIV, 420-422. 

* Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, U1, pl. 65; Mon. Ant. XXX, col. 454, fig. 63. 

’ Cf. Montelius, op. cit., pl. 221, 15. * Thid. ® Mon. Ant. XXX, cols. 314 and 446. 

*H. Stuart Jones, The Sculptures of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, pl. 76, Castellani, IIT, 14. 

7 At Poggio alla Sala, the cinerary urn was wrapped in linen cloth. Notizie degli Scavi, 1877, p. 143; 
Maclver, op. cit., pp. 245 and 246. 
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3. Bronze cinerary urn and cover, Fig. 1. Ht. 0.585 m. Museo Archeologico, Flor- 
ence. Montelius, op. cit., II, 221, 5. 

4. Bronze table, University Museum, M.S. 2363, Fig. 3; ef. Richter, op. cit., p. 
112, Fig. 271. Ht. 0.81 m.; width 0.289 m.; length 0.573 m. The bronze is badly 
corroded and the legs and top have been reinforced. The legs are ornamented with 
repoussé designs, triangles and double curves. 

5. Bronze tripod-bowl, University Museum, M.S. 2360, Fig. 4. Ht. 0.288 m., 
preserved intact except for one hole in the bow]. 

6. Two fragments of a bronze belt, University Museum, M.S. 2310, Fig. 5. The 
length of the longer fragment is 0.187 m. To the shorter piece is attached half of a 
buckle with a clasp in the form of a horse’s head; since both Gamurrini and Jarvis 
speak of the fastenings of the girdle in the plural there is probably to be assumed a 
front piece of the belt, one end of which was fastened to the part of the buckle which 
is preserved, and the other to a similar piece on the other side.' Along the margins 
of these fragments are small perforations for sewing on a light material, and at one 
place on the belt is the imprint of the fabric; it is of the same diagonal weave as that 
on the piece of linen imprinted on the chair and table. 

7. Nine fragments from a bronze censer (Fig. 7), University Museum, M.S. 
2310. 

8. Lid of a bronze censer (Fig. 9a and b), University Museum, M.S. 2358. Diam. 
0.109 m. The upper surface of the bronze covering is made of a separate circular 
piece, the margin of which is bent over the collar; it is ornamented with repoussé 
double curves which correspond in shape and size to those on the table. 

9. Four sections of the bronze sheathing of an axe-handle, University Museum, 
M.S. 2310 (Fig. 6). The pieces are approximately the same in length, ca. 0.58 m. 
Several rivet holes may be seen where the sheathing was attached. 

Indications of the date of these bronzes are afforded by the decorative motives 
of the table and by the type of censer. The double curves seem to be derived from 
representations of ducks’ heads like those which decorate bronzes from a well-tomb 
at Corneto.? They are also found on silver plaques from the Barberini tomb associ- 
ated with a type of palmette found on Italic imitations of Protocorinthian vases.’ 
The same combination of decorative motives occurs on a plaque from the Corneto 
tomb, from which comes the Bocchoris vase.‘ The best dates for the reign of Boc- 
choris seem to be 718-712 B.c.° If a generation is allowed for the years which may 
have elapsed between the date of manufacture of the vase, and the date of depositing 
it in the tomb, we get about 690 for the date of the tomb.*® 

We have seen that the fragments of the censer indicate a type similar to that of 
the censer found in a trench tomb at Marsiliana. From this tomb come two Proto- 
corinthian alabastra,’ the one round-bodied, the other of the type characteristic of 

1 Cf. Montelius, op. cit., pl. 283, 8. * Mon. Ined. X1, Tav. LX, 16; Montelius, op. cit., pl. 278, 4. 

’ Curtis, Memoirs of the American Academy at Rome, V, pl. 8. * Maclver, op. cit., pl. 31, 1. 

5 See a forthcoming article by Professor Battiscombe Gunn on the Bocchoris Vase. 

6 Cf. Schachermeyr, Etruskische Friihgeschichte, p. 194, who dates the tomb between 690 and 670 
B.c.; Sundwall, Zur Vorgeschichte Etruriens, p. 196, who dates it in about 690, and Akerstrom, Studien 


iiber die Etruskischen Graber, p. 49, who dates it about 700. 
? Minto, Marsiliana, pl. LIII, 9 and 10. 
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Payne's second Protocorinthian period which begins in 675 B.c. I should be inclined 
accordingly to date this ziro burial in the second quarter of the seventh century. A. 
somewhat similar censer was found in the Franchetta circle, Vetulonia, which is 
usually assigned to a period intermediate between the middle and late Vetulonian 
periods, namely the second quarter of the seventh century. Another piece of con- 


Fic. 11.—Vase IN THE ANTIQUARIUM, BERLIN. Hr. 0.773 


firmatory evidence is that a similar lid for a censer was found in the Barberini 
tomb.! 

An almost exact parallel to the bronze chair is in the Sala dei Clusini, Florence.” 
On it stood a bronze cinerary urn of *‘Canopic’ type which Bandinelli assigned 
“all? ultimo periodo degli ossuari iconici.”” The primitive modelling of the head of 
this urn would seem, on the contrary, to place it near the beginning of the series of 
*Canopic’ urns, prior to those reproduced in his Figure 59, 2 and 3, and if we may 
regard the two chairs as contemporary, the earlier urns of the series may now be 
dated shortly after 675 B.c. 

Large vases with movable figurines have been listed by Bandinelli.’ Two complete 

' Curtis, op. cit., pl. 36. * Mon. Ant. XXX, col. 454, fig. 63. 
Mon, Ant. XXX, cols. 313, 319-332, 389-390. 
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specimens are in the Chiusi Museum, the Gualandi vase! and the Paolozzi vase,* 
and a number of figurines from other vases of this type have come to light.* To this 
list should be added a vase in Berlin, Fig. 11, from Bettole, near Chiusi:* a complete 
specimen (M.S. 1399), Pl. XXVIB, and a crowning figure (M.S. 1400), Fig. 12, 
both from the Frothingham collection in the University Museum, Philadelphia; 
three small figurines from the Hilprecht collection now on loan in the same museum 
(L. 29, 70-72), Fig. 13; and six figurines in the Toronto Museum, Fig. 14,° which 
correspond so closely to the Hilprecht figurines as to make it probable that they 
come from one and the same vase. 

Two other vases ornamented with figurines have been associated frequently with 
the Gualandi and Paolozzi vases, the one a stone vase in the Museo Archeologico, 
Florence,’ and the other, the Fry vase, of a dark ware like bucchero,*® now in the 
Toronto Museum. Bandinelli? has adduced convincing arguments to show that the 
stone vase is a forgery, and the Fry vase also looks to be not above suspicion. I have 
had no opportunity to examine it, but from a photograph which I owe to the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Homer Thompson, the style of the figurines, the curtailed reliefs, and 
the meaningless substitutes for gryphons in the upper tier seem to relegate this vase 
also to the Chiusi school of forgers.'* 

Of the other five vases, the two in Chiusi, the two in Philadelphia, the one in 
Berlin, the crudest and presumably the earliest is the Frothingham vase; the right 
arm of the crowning figure projects at an awkward angle, the chin and ears are of 
exaggerated size. One large hole bored through the vase below the right arm must 
have served to steady the crowning figure, although the connection of this hole with 
a number of small perforations along the upper margin of the pair of legs inside is 
not clear. An armlet is rendered in clay. Very close to the Frothingham vase is the 
Berlin vase, the figurines of Figures 12 to 14, and also those reproduced by Bandi- 
nelli, loc. cit., cols. 321 and 322. Next in date I should put the vase from our ziro, 
since the eves are still rendered by incised circles without modelling, and the hair 
ends over the eves in a straight line. This line is curved on the Paolozzi vase and the 


1 Bull. Inst., 1843, p. 3: Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, pp. 310-311; Montelius, op. cit., pl. 
228. 3; Ducati, Storia del arte etrusca, Tav. 72, where the figurines are arranged differently; Randall- 
Maclver, op. cit., pl. 44, 5, crowning figure only; Mon. Ant. XXX, col. 314, fig. 26; C.A.H., plates, 
Vol. IV, pp. 38-39. * Montelius, op. cit., pl. 228, 5; Mon. Ant. XXX, col. 438, fig. 58. 

3 Mon. Ant. XXX, col. 446; col. 319, figs. 31 and 32; and col. 322, fig. 33. 

* This is apparently the vase to which Bandinelli refers, op. cit., col. 446. It is described by Furt- 
waengler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung im Antiquarium, Berlin, p. 193, No. 1629. I am indebted to 
Dr. George M. A. Hanfmann for calling my attention to this vase, and to Dr. Robert Zahn for kind per- 
mission for its publication. 

* Mon. Ant. XXX, col. 444. 

6 To the courtesy of Mr. Homer Thompson I am indebted for permission to publish these figurines. 

7 Maclver, op. cit., pl. 44, 6. 8 Dennis, op. cit., pp. 311 and 312; Montelius, op. cit., pl. 228, 4. 

’ Loe. cit., col. 447. 

10 Another type of vase with movable figurines, made of a dark ware, is in the Stoddard collection, 
Yale University. It is published without the figurines by Bauer, Catalogue of the Rebecca Darlington 
Stoddard Collection, p. 137, Fig. 51, 221, but is now exhibited with one row of figurines and one of 
gryphons’ heads arranged on the shoulder and with branching ornaments like those which appear on the 
Fry vase stuck through perforations in the rim. The vase is original, but both pegs and figurines modern. 
Fractured surfaces of these are red in color, and the style wrong. The crowning figure is missing. 
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Fic. FROM THE HILprREcHT CoLLectTion, UNIvERsSITY MusEuM 


eyes and nose are less crudely modelled. The elaborate arrangement of hair of the 
Gualandi figure would imply that this is the latest of the five. 

In spite of minor differences in these figures, however, the five vases must be as- 
signed to a brief period of time, probably not more than two or three decades. And 
to approximately the same period would seem to belong those canopic vases the 
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faces of which are perforated for the attachment of metal masks, such as those cited 
by Bandinelli,’ those from Cetona,? and the vase in the British Museum.* 

The Gualandi and Paolozzi vases have generally been regarded as cinerary urns; 
in fact Dennis states‘ that ashes were found within the Gualandi vase. But since 
no ashes were found within our urn, since it was erected above a ziro which contained 
a cinerary urn, and was itself covered with slabs, it must have been set there for the 
purpose of protecting or honoring the dead. The long shawl worn by most of the 
crowning figures seems to have been a mark of distinction. Nogara® held that these 
crowning figures represented the chief mourners; Bandinelli, however, thought that 
all of them were feminine, and concluded that they represented goddesses.’ The 
evidence of the crowning figure of the Berlin vase seems decisive on this point, for it 
is bearded. 

Epvitn Hatt Donan 
University Museum 

Philadelphia 

' Loe, cit., col. 330, fig. 38; col. 367, fig. 50; and col. 453, fig. 62. For the masks: col. 449, fig. 60 and 
col. 450, fig. 61. ? Mon. Ant. IX, col. 165, fig. 26; col. 169, fig. 31; and col. 171, fig. 33. 

’ Corp. Vas. Brit. Mus. Fas. 7, 1V Ba, p. 8 and pl. 7, 1. Milani thought that the holes in the heads of 
the urns from Cetona were “destinati all’ effuvium delle ceneri,” a view derived perhaps from Dennis, 
op. cit., p. 311, and apparently accepted by Pryce. It is hard to see why he thought the treatment of 
hair on the head of this vase would be appropriate to 525 B.c. 

* Op. cit., p. 311. 5 Gli Etruschi e loro Civiltd, p. 136. 6 Loe. cit., col. 446. 


THE THIRD CAMPAIGN AT OLYNTHOS 


THe excavations at Olynthos, conducted by the Johns Hopkins University under 
the auspices of the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, were resumed on 
March 25, 1934 and continued until the middle of June (Fig. 1).' 

The principal areas excavated in 1934 were as follows (Fig. 2): On the North Hill 
some twenty-five houses were cleared, with the result that we now have a nucleus 
composed of three complete and contiguous blocks (thirty houses, Fig. 3), and a 
total, including the few houses not on the North Hill, of approximately seventy 
houses excavated during the course of the three campaigns. On the same hill a large 
public building with an interior row of columns and an adjacent fountain-house 
were discovered. Much progress was made in defining the plan of this residential 
subdivision and for the first time the city walls were clearly recognized and traced 
along most of the west side and of the north end of the hill. On the South Hill, 
also, the city walls were discovered and traced for some distance along the north 
end of the hill, and the course of the streets here and in the adjacent depression 
between the two hills was more closely defined. Remains of another large public 
building, 26 m. long, with a series of seven bases for a row of interior columns and 
entered by a doorway at one end of one of the short sides was excavated at the 
northwest corner of the South Hill. Along the west side of the hill were found nu- 
merous small shops and irregular houses one of which contained an andron with 
cement floor and raised border, the first to be discovered on the South Hill; three 
houses were also cleared on the slope below the southeast corner of the hill. 

Another important area of excavation lay on the south slope of the East Spur 
Hill where, 50 m. east of the House of the Comedian (excavated in 1931) was dis- 


‘I am indebted to all the staff, to the loyal workmen and foremen, to the Ephor of Macedonia, N. 
Kotzias, to Professor George P. Oikonomos, Director of the Greek Archaeological Service, to Director 
Richard Stillwell of the American School in Athens and to Professor Edward Capps, Chairman of the 
Managing Committee, for their cojperation and valuable assistance. The staff was composed as fol- 
lows: David M. Robinson, director; Dr. J. Walter Graham, assistant director (daily journal, the lamps 
and smaller finds); Mr. John Travles, architect-in-chief; Saul S. Weinberg, assistant architect (archi- 
tectural finds and graves); Alexander Schmidt, engineer and map-maker; Professor Joseph de Waele, 
assisted by Robert Emmet (South Hill and metal objects); Dr. Paul Clement (coins, which were 
cleaned by Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. de Waele); Miss Elizabeth Packard (vases), and Miss Eleanore B. 
Lay (terracottas). Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Parsons assisted for three weeks and Dr. Philip Harsh of the 
American School in Rome for a month. Baron Georg von Peschke restored, prepared for preservation, 
and made colored reproductions of the mosaics, of several of the terracottas, of a gilded bronze wreath 
and of the mural decoration of a chamber tomb. He also drew the plans of the section supervised by Dr. 
de Waele. Apostolos Kontogiorgios cleaned, mended and restored the antiquities. Mr. Euripides 
Melanides was the official photographer; Dr. Clement, Mr. Weinberg and Professor Robinson also 
made photographic records of the excavations. Supervision of the various sections of the excavations 
was exercised by the members of the staff. Konstantinos Tsiros again proved to be a capable foreman 
and manager. The Ephor of Macedonia, two epimeletai, Mr. Papasaraphianos and Mr. Philip Tasios, 
and three policemen were present throughout the campaign. Mrs. Robinson was in charge of the com- 
missary department and kept house for the staff. Nearly 400 men, mostly refugees from Asia Minor, 
were employed in the fifteen or more sections, each with a foreman and two or more supervisors. The 
funds, amounting to over $14,000, were contributed by more than 100 donors and were raised mostly in 
Baltimore with the exception of a grant of $5000 from the American Council of Learned Societies. 
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covered the finest house vet located at Olynthos, which we designated “The Villa 
of Good Fortune,” in allusion to an inscribed mosaic found in it (ef. A.J.A.. 
XXXVIII, 1934, pp. 501-510). Nearby two other houses were cleared, one, the 
House of the Sword (E. S. H. 4), containing three hoards of silver coins concealed in 
small terracotta pitchers (p. 242). 


Fic. 2.—PLAN or OLYNTHOS SHOWING EXTENT oF EXCAVATIONS 


Above the Resetnikia River on the west the excavation of the Riverside Ceme- 
tery was continued, adding nearly two hundred graves to those opened in 1931. An 
interesting complement to these numerous but unpretentious graves was the dis- 
covery of a large chamber tomb of the same period, located on a hill a mile and a half 
to the west of Olynthos but probably built by some prominent inhabitant of the city. 
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Tue Fortirications 

Although it had previously been clear that the course of the fortifications of the 
city must have followed closely the contour of the North and South Hills for much 
of their length, vet satisfactory and positive identification of any considerable sec- 
tion of the wall was first attained in the 19384 campaign. The most considerable 
remains of the wall are to be found along the western edge of the North Hill. At the 
southern end of the hill the position of the Riverside Cemetery indicates that the 
wall is to be sought on the higher slopes of the hill and trenches dug in this area in 
1931 revealed traces of such a wall and possibly of an entrance. Some hundred 
meters further north of this point traces of a heavy rubble wall are observable run- 
ning along the extreme edge of the hill, but the first excavated and well-preserved 
remnant of the wall is in the rear of Houses 11 to 13, which are the southernmost 
houses yet excavated on the west of Avenue A. The wall as preserved is simply a 
solidly-built rubble foundation 0.80 m. wide, that is, twice the width of a normal 
house-wall foundation; it was undoubtedly surmounted by a wall of sun-dried 
brick of the same or nearly the same breadth. 

Although the rubble foundation was clearly laid in long continuous stretches 
quite independent of the houses contiguous to it and previous to their construction, 
and therefore was designed primarily as the enceinte wall of the city, vet it was 
also utilized as an integral part of the structure of the houses, whose rear or west 
wall it forms. This shows that the Olynthians fought from the roofs of their houses 
as Diodorus Siculus tells us the inhabitants of Motya did before the destruction of 
their city in 398/7 B.c.! Many mediaeval towns in the Greek islands were built in 
this manner for protection against attack from the sea, as at the Kastro of Astypa- 
laia. Mr. Wace’s description of these towns might be applied verbally to Olynthos: 
“In the Cyclades, therefore, round the edge of the hill chosen for the site of the 
town, the houses were built side by side with their doors facing inwards and their 
backs outwards.’*? Objections may be raised on the score that a mud-brick wall only 
0.80 m. thick would be inadequate to withstand an assault, but it is to be remembered 
that Greeks of the classical period were extremely inept in siege-operations and usually 
relied on starving the city into submission or on obtaining it through treachery.* 

North of House 11 this rubble wall is apparently less well preserved, the first 
clear traces being picked up again to the rear of House -2 for some 11 m., and to the 
rear of House -4 for another fourteen to fifteen meters. At the northwest corner of 
House -5 the wall turns abruptly east with the contour of the hilland reachesa gateway, 
the road through which is a direct continuation of Avenue A (Fig. 4). The width 
of the actual doorway of the gate is narrowed beyond the five-meter broad road 
which leads to it by short projecting spur walls which reduce it to 2.60 m. This 
opening presumably was closed by wooden doors set in a wooden frame, but no 
traces of these were found. The existence of a high threshold of large irregular boul- 
ders exhibiting no conspicuous signs of wear indicates that the gate was used little, 
if at all, by wheel traffic. To the rear or south of the actual doorway broad rubble 

! Diodorus Siculus, XIV, 51; Whitaker, Motya, pp. 86-87. Cf. also, Xen. Hell. VIT, 5, 11. 


? Burlington Magazine for Connoisseurs, XXV1, 1914, p. 99. 
Cf. Tarn, Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments, Cambridge 1930, pp. 101 f. 
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foundations extend along both sides of the roadway, the west wall forming the east 
wall of House -5 and the east wall forming the west wall of House A xi 2, thus mak- 
ing a sort of chamber or pocket about fifteen meters long by five meters wide (the 
breadth of the road) in which the enemy could be fired at if they broke through the 
gateway. The dipylon principle is incomplete here, since there is no trace of a sec- 
ond doorway at the south end of the pocket.! 

From the eastern side of this gate the city wall continues north bearing gradually 
towards the east with the contour of the hill. Like the western wall of Houses -5 to 
-13 it serves not only as the fortification wall but also as the rear wall of a new line of 
contiguous houses which lie along the brow of the hill from St. xi north to the north- 
west tip of the hill. This wall has been cleared for a distance of about fifty meters 
north of Avenue A gate and for a distance of about thirty-five meters south of the 
northwest tip of the hill (Fig. 5); in both sections the rubble foundation was found 
well preserved. 

On the northwest corner of the hill the city wall turns abruptly to the east, the 
angle of transition being protected by a projecting fan-shaped bastion, the rubble 
foundation of which is fairly well preserved (Fig. 6). To the east of this point the 
wall is much thicker, about three and a half meters, owing apparently to the much 
more gentle and hence more easily assailable slope of the hill, and at one point, 
about a third of the distance across the north end of the hill, a mud brick tower 
projects 2.75 m. in front of the line of the wall. East of the bastion the rubble 
foundation for some reason was omitted and the brick set directly on a horizontal 
shelf cut in the stereo. Its course becomes traceable therefore only by the very 
evanescent remains of the mud brick which once composed it. 

At several points along the east edge of the East Spur Hill remains of a heavy 
rubble foundation may point to the continuation of the city wall along this side but 
no definite statement can be made. Traces of the city wall were discovered along 
the north end of the South Hill, as has already been said, but the relation of this 
to the enceinte wall of the North Hill and the complete definition of the circuit of 
the city walls await further study and exploration. 

Tue Ciry PLan 

The continued exploration of the North Hill has yielded more data regarding the 
method of subdivision of this section, which forms an extremely interesting example 
of the Hippodamian system and both modifies and confirms views formed after the 
second campaign (Fig. 2). 

The basic element of the subdivision, as previously discovered, consisted of a 
number of parallel streets (called Avenue A, B, C, ete.) running north to south, 
parallel with the west edge of the hill, intersected at right angles by cross streets 
(called Street i, ii, iii, ete.); ef. Fig. 3. These streets thus enclosed blocks of uniform 
size, 120 Greek feet (of 0.296 m.) in width by 300 Greek feet in length, which in the 
case of the A blocks was diminished to 293 feet by a seven foot broadening of Ave- 
nue B beyond the normal breadth of seventeen feet. 


1 The spurs of rubble projecting into the road in the background of the illustration are merely de- 
signed to direct drain-water into the cobble conduit in the center of the road. 
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Exploration at the northwest corner of the hill and in the area to the east of 
Avenue C revealed more irregularity (Fig. 7). Avenue A at its northern end slopes 
down and passes through the gateway described above and so off the hill. Another 
street, which we may term Avenue A’, then starts {90m St. xi, a house-width (ca. 
17 m.) east of the gateway and continues in a slightl#more easterly direction paral- 
lel to the city wall and to the contour of the hill. This is seen to be a mere modifica- 
tion of the plan made necessary by the conformity of the hill in order to preserve 
the plan of having a row of houses backed directly against the city wall, a practice 
which was evidently felt to be desirable. The east to west cross-streets continue 
beyond Avenue C, but owing to the fact that the hill becomes progressively nar- 
rower as it nears the northern end, complex irregularities in the blocks and streets 
result, and some buildings appear oriented with the contour of the east side of the 
hill as also at the northwest corner. 


BuiLpinG A Iv 10 


Of the few public buildings discovered at Olynthos, one of the most interesting is 
one uncovered this season on the principal avenue on the North Hill at the south- 
east corner of Block A iv. The southern end of the building actually projects par- 
tially across the hypothetical course of St. iv (Fig. 9). The state of its preservation 
unfortunately leaves much to be desired. The building is rectangular, measuring 
some twenty meters in length, north to south, by about twelve meters in width. A 


Se 


Fic. 10.—TurReeE Doric CapitaLs 


series of seven limestone bases runs longitudinally down the center of the building, 
and remains of the north, west, and south walls are preserved. The entire east wall, 
except at the extreme south end, however, is missing, so that it is uncertain whether 
the facade of the building was an open colonnade or whether it was solid and pierced 
only by doorways and possibly windows. This is unfortunate for it leaves us in 
doubt whether to consider the building a stoa for the common traffic of the citizens 
or a closed place of assembly for deliberative bodies. The absence of any shops at the 
rear and the great width compared to the length rather favor the latter supposition. 

Considerable information regarding the general appearance of the building may 
be gleaned from the existing foundations, from the numerous blocks of dressed 
stone that were found scattered about, and from the nature of the scarping on the 
west and south sides made in levelling the site for the building. From this evidence 
it is clear that the walls were composed of sun-dried brick supported on a socle of 
dressed stone eked out with rubble and supporting in turn a sloping roof covered 
with clay tiles of the Corinthian type with palmette antefixes. 
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The seven bases running down the center supported, as is evident from-the setting 
lines on their upper surfaces, a series of stone columns, remains of whose drums and 
capitals were found. Two complete Doric capitals and a half of a third were also 
preserved (Fig. 10). One is in two parts (Fig. 11); the division comes below the second 
annulet at the top of the shaft which is fastened by lead dowels in three round holes 
(visible in Fig. 11) in addition to the central round setting hole. Doric capitals pre- 
viously known were invariably monolithic.! A peculiar feature of the colonnade is 
that the bases at the northern end are set at considerably wider intervals than those 
at the southern. The entablature 
as well as the roof timbers were 
presumably of wood. It is possible 
that the building was two-storied 
and contained a second slightly 
smaller series of columns super- 
imposed on those of the lower 
story, but further study is neces- 
sary before any definite statement 
can be made. It seems to date from 
the end of the fifth century B.c. 

A further most interesting fea- 
ture is the fact that additional 
support was lent to the rear or 
west wall by three buttresses of 


Fic. 11.—Doric CapitaLt Two Parts sHowING 
THREE DoweEt FILLED LEAD AND SETTING 
sun-dried brick one and a half 


meters wide and projecting about 

two meters to the rear of the west wall. The form of the bricks composing these 
buttresses was remarkably well preserved and permitted interesting observations 
regarding the size of the bricks and the way in which they were laid. 


Tue Fountain-House 


Almost immediately adjoining the building A iv 10 on the south, that is, at the 
northeast corner of the hypothetical block A iii, are the scanty remains of a small 
structure which is shown by circumstantial evidence to have been a fountain- 
house (Fig. 12). Of the actual building little remains to indicate its exact form but 
it seems to have been a small, rather irregular, free-standing structure with prob- 
ably a portico on the east side opening on Avenue B. Of the water-spouts, basins, 
ete., nothing was found. In and near the building remains of some six hundred and 
thirty plain amphorae were discovered. Water was supplied by means of a terra- 
cotta pipe which entered from the west at a height of about one meter above the 
floor level. Drainage was provided by a similar pipe running just beneath the floor 
level, across Avenue B and continuing several meters down the slope of the hill. 

The supply pipe is very interesting. The end directly adjacent to the fountain- 

' In the so-called Basilica at Paestum and in the gigantic temple of Zeus the abacus is separate from 
the echinus, but the Olynthian type is unique so far as I know. Another one of the Olynthian capitals 
has a monolithic abacus rounded at one end and it has no setting hole. 
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house is unfortunately broken off approximately one meter from its west wall. The 
pipe sections are closely alike in size and form, averaging some 0.90 m. in length, 
with an outside diameter of 0.25 m., the thickness of the clay walls being about 
0.05 m. The joints between individual sections are carefully sealed with cement. 
This pipe was traced, partly by direct trenching, partly by cross-trenches along 
the probable course, for a distance of about seventy-five meters, that is to a point 
in Avenue A opposite House 13. Here, on the last day of the campaign it was dis- 
covered that the pipe turns at a right angle and continues north along the center of 
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Fic. 12.—P.Lan or Fountarn House 


Avenue A. The ultimate source of supply, therefore, still remains unsolved, but 
since there seems to be no nearby available supply at the height of, or higher than 
this pipe, it would seem that the water was actually piped from the foot of the Poly- 
gyros Hills perhaps five miles away, and indeed remains of similar pipes are to be 
seen there today. This appears rather surprising at first glance but the extreme care 
with which the pipe was laid lends more probability to the theory. Although the 
level of the ground rises behind the fountain-house, the pipe was maintained at ap- 
proximately the same level by laying it deeper in the ground, so that for much of its 
course it lies at a depth of nearly three meters. The labor of such an undertaking 
was lessened by cutting an underground tunnel only large enough for the workman 
to use his tools and presumably reached by vertical shafts. The more loosely packed 
fill in these tunnels is distinctly distinguishable from the surrounding stereo. 
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Fic. 13.—A Hovuse Pustic Stores (A IV 9) 


Tne Houses 
The plan of the houses excavated in 1934 is essentially identical with that of the 
houses excavated in previous campaigns, although there are many purely individual 
irregularities. As may be seen from a reference to Figure 3 each block contains ten 
approximately equal-sized houses in two rows of five, with a drainage-alley be- 


AVENUE B 


Fic. 14.—Isometric PLAN or House with PuBLic STORES 
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tween; the typical house is divided into a series of rooms on the north side opening 
south on a long portico, the “pastas,” which, in turn, opens on the court. 

The rear or west wall of A iv 9 is preserved to a height of nearly two meters (Figs. 
13 and 14). In the rear of the house are some seven rooms besides the cobblestone 
court. There was an entrance from the north side where the drainage pipe runs 
from the court into the street, and to the west of this passage was a shop with three 
pilasters. The whole front of the building has three large stores and a well-built 
front wall of large stones with two entrances into each public store. The building 
differs from the houses and was probably a public building with public stores. A v 6 
(Fig. 15) is chiefly remarkable for its size which it gained at the expense of its neigh- 
bor A v 8. The most interesting feature of A xi 10 (Fig. 16) is the well preserved en- 
trance which consists of two doorways, a single door for pedestrians at the left 
(west), and a double door for wagons (the threshold shows clear traces of ruts) on 
the right. 

Wasu-Bastns Orner TERRACOTTAS 

For washing the dishes and the hands such an elliptical terracotta basin as is seen 
in Figure 17 was used, with a pipe put through the wall of the house to carry off the 
waste-water into the alley or street. 
Such basins are still used in houses 
in Macedonia and Turkey. Figure 
18 shows an antefix or end roof-tile 
with a palmette and scroll painted 
red and blue. Figure 19 illustrates 
a unique roof-tile with a love in- 
scription ** Menon is beautiful,” cut 
with the mason’s fingers while he 


was laying the roof and the clay F 
IG 

was still moist. Menon may have 

been the owner of the house or the tile-maker’s favorite boy. 


. 17.—A Terracotta Wasu-Basin 


Tue CEMETERY 

The Riverside Cemetery covers the small spur extending to the west of the depres- 
sion between the North and South Hills.' Broad trenches were opened this season on 
either side of the one dug in 1931, generally parallel to the latter and connecting 
with it. The southern trench was begun at the precipice at the west end of the hill 
and was carried up the slope to the east until the highest part was reached. From the 
base of the hill to the north, another trench was dug up the hill, joining the northern 
broad trench which ran along the mid-slope of the spur (Fig. 20). 

With few exceptions, the graves uncovered during the campaign, nearly 
200 in number, belong to six general types, within which there are many fur- 
ther variations. Excepting the forty-four skeletons found buried in three groups 
in open trenches, relatively few burials without covering were found. In ten in- 
stances, iron nails and nail fragments beside the skeletons indicated the original 


' Cf. Olynthus, I, Survey, pl. IV and above, Fig. 2. 
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Fic. 18.—Patntep Enp Roor-TiLe Founp tn House A v 7, e. 


existence of a wooden coffin. 
Most numerous were thase 
graves in which the body 
was covered by large roof 
tiles, ca. 1.00 x 0.50 m., 
slightly curved on the short 
axis (Fig. 21). Pieces of 
similar tiles often stood 
perpendicularly at either 
end of the covering, while 
at times large stones at the 
head and feet took their 
place. The gabled types 
were greatly in the major- 
ity, only sixteen graves 
having the tiles laid flat 
over the skeleton. This is 
contrary to the practice 
found in graves of the same 
period at Corinth, where 
the flat type predominates.! 


Frequently the skeleton lay on other similar tiles and in a few cases flat tiles over 
the body were found under the gabled tiles. The use of amphorae for the burial 
of children was quite common. These were broken at the shoulder, the top was 
removed to allow the insertion of the body, and was then replaced. Quite often the 
mouth of the amphora was covered with a large flat stone. One amphora was found 


Fic. 19 —Roor THE Inscription MENON KALos 


to contain another vase within, a pelike which was filled with bones and the mouth 
of which was covered by a large bronze plate.2 One or more amphorae filled with 
burnt material and sometimes with bones were usually found around the ash beds 


of the cremations, several of which were excavated. 


Unusual types of burials were found. One grave was excellently constructed in 


1 Cf. A.J.A. XXXIV, 1930, p. 426. Cf. A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932, p. 125. 
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Fic. 20.—PLAN OF THE RIVERSIDE CEMETERY 
box fashion out of the regular large curved tiles. Two such tiles were ‘placed verti- 


-ally on their long end on each side of the body and one was so placed at either end. 
Over these two tiles were laid as a cover (Fig. 22). In another case, the burial of a 


Fic. 21.—A Tite Grave Fic. 23.—A LarGe NatTIvE OLYNTHIAN 
AmpuHuora Usep as 4 Burtat URN 
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child was made in a large krater of common ware, placed on its side. An infant was 
found buried in a small Laconian tile covered over by a large inverted bowl. Four 
stone slabs supported on a row of small stones on either side formed the covering of 
one grave, while another was covered by eleven Laconian tiles laid perpendicular 
to the body and resting on the sides of a rectangular shaft in which the body had 
been laid. In this last grave a beautiful gilded-bronze laurel wreath was found on the 
head of the occupant. A large amphora of native Olynthian ware, 0.69 m. high 
and 0.52 m. in greatest diameter, served for a child burial (Fig. 23). See p. 241 
below. 

Most startling was the discovery on the lower north slope of the cemetery hill 
of the burial in uncovered trenches of forty-four persons, separated into three groups. 
In a trench about ten meters in length, twenty-six of this number had been laid out 
one next to the other, their feet pointing to the northwest. The close proximity of 
the skeletons to one another, so that the arms and shoulders often overlapped, indi- 
cated the absolute contemporaneity of the inhumation. About 1.50 m. further up 
the hill, another group of nine skeletons was encountered. The connection with the 
former group was immediately apparent because of the exact alignment of the first 
skeleton of each group, the same orientation and the striking similarity of the ob- 
jects found in each. This series, however, was much smaller, but about a meter to 
the southwest the beginning of a third group was located (Fig. 24). Here the orien- 
tation was changed to a more northerly direction. Yet the ending in line with the 
last skeleton of the first group and the further likeness of finds established this as 
part of the same general inhumation. It is not yet possible, however, to determine 
definitely the nature of the catastrophe which made necessary the sudden burial 
of so many persons. The absence of weapons, except for two spearheads which were 
seemingly placed here as part of the grave furniture, and the presence of both women 
and a child seem to preclude the conclusion that here was the burial of war heroes, 
such as was the case in a similar burial of thirteen Lacedaemonians in the Athenian 
Kerameikos.' The comparatively good quality of the objects found in the grave 
and their large number show in contrast to the group of seventeen prisoners found 
at Phaleron? that the people interred here were not a group of paupers or persons in 
ill favor. 

At the top of the spur, traces of a small road were found. It apparently branched 
off from the main road leading to the western entrance of the city,? and ascended 
the small western spur, ending abruptly at the topsvhere the graves-began to ap- 
pear. Close to the top, on the western side of the roggly a large foundation structure 
was excavated (Fig. 25). A long row of six dressed bléeks formed the principal part, 
from the ends of which other blocks projected at right atigles on one side. The total 
width of the foundation was 3.70 m. Eight of the blocks¢were still connected by 
Z-type lead clamps. The end stone of each projection had,dlarge shallow cutting 
lined with lead, seemingly a setting for a stele. Only one socl@Plock remained of the 
superstructure. Besides this large monument, only a few scattered fragments of 

' [hid., pp. 290-292; Arch. Anz., XLV, 1930, pp. 90, 91 and 102. 


Cf. Apx.’Eo., 1915, p. 134; Arch. Aedvr., IT, 1916, pp. 49-64. 
Cf. A.J.A. XXXVI, 1982, p. 124. 
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Fig. 27.—Tue Paintep Toms Snow- 
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grave stelae remained. Here again there is evidence of the thorough plundering of 
the site that must have followed its desertion. : 
The excavations threw much light on the burial customs and beliefs of the period. 
A majority of the skeletons were found with their feet pointing to the west. There 
were, however, variations from south through west to north, but only one child’s 
skeleton was found facing east. In several instances the hands were folded over the 
pelvis, while one person had been buried with his hands crossed over the chest 
(Fig. 24). More than 200 vases were discovered in the graves. The small lekythoi, 
skyphoi, lagynoi, etc., were generally found along the sides of the skeletons. Often 
larger dishes and kothons stood between the legs or were placed at the feet of the 
dead. A number of gutti were found in the graves and it is of importance to note that 
all were placed in burials of children. This would seem definitely to indicate that 
such vases were used as feeding bottles.! Among the vases were a lovely alabaster 
pyxis and cover and fragments of a glass amphoriskos. Only one lamp was found in 
the graves this season.? Some seventy terracottas came to light generally in chil- 
dren’s graves, in groups of as many as sixteen or eighteen pieces. These groups 
usually contained many small animal figures as well as statuettes. A discovery of 
particular interest was that of a large ostrich egg found lying between the legs of 
No. 8 of a -139,b. Such real or imitation eggs, the symbol of resurrection, have often 
been found in graves.* About seventy-five coins came from the cemetery, and again 
the occurrence of groups of two, three, or four coins in the mouths of the dead, 
rather than the usual one, was remarked. Great numbers of astragali were dug up, 
190 occurring in one grave.‘ Objects of personal adornment were plentiful. They con- 
sisted of bronze rings, earrings and bracelets and a variety of beads, some of which 
still remained on their original strings. A large bronze mirror with a long handle was 
found. Bronze and iron strigils formed one of the most common pieces of grave 
furniture. These were usually placed over the pelvis or across the legs (Fig. 26, p. 
232). The two spear-heads previously mentioned were the only weapons found. 
Further excavation this year in the Riverside Cemetery and a study of the finds 
tend to support the belief that this was mainly the cemetery from the period of the 
North Hill occupation, i.e., it was used from the late fifth century and the fourth 
century B.c. down to the time of the destruction by Philip in 348 B.c. The numis- 
matic evidence strongly supports this conclusion. The great majority of the coins 
were those of the Chalcidic League and no coins belong to a period later than the de- 
struction. In several instances superposition of graves was noted. In one case there 
were as many as four separate periods. Eight graves were removed to allow the 
excavation of the multiple inhumation. In several instances graves were partly de- 


1 This use for gutti is fully treated by G. A. S. Snijder in Mnemosyne, I, 1933-4, pp. 34-60. 

2 Cf. Olynthus, V, p. 274. 

3 Ostrich eggs have been found in Greece at Mycenae; cf. Karo, Die Schachtgraber von Mykenai, pp. 
114 and 146. The use of the egg in the cult of the dead is discussed by J. J. Bachofen in Grabersymbolik 
der Alten, 2nd ed., pp. 1-297 and by M. P. Nilsson both in “Das Ei im Totenkultus der Griechen,” 
Fran Filologiska Foreningen i Lund, Spraklige Uppsatser, I, 1902 and in “‘Das Ei im Totenkult der 
Alten,” Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft, XI, 1908, pp. 530-546. 

‘Cf. Arch. Anz. XLI, 1929, pp. 272f.; A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932, p. 126; Bruck, Totenteil und Seelengerat 
im griechischen Recht, 1926, pp. 126-127. 
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stroyed in the course of later burials. In all instances, however, the grave type and 
the smaller finds represent a single period of continuous usage and they remain in 
general similar to late fifth century and early fourth century graves of other sites, 
notably those of Corinth.! 


Tue CHAMBER TomMB 


We were fortunate enough to discover about twenty minutes northwest of Myrio- 
phyto in a mound on the western ridge, 25 m. in diam. and 4 m. high, one of the best 
chamber tombs ever found in Macedonia.? Unfortunately, it had been robbed in an- 
tiquity, perhaps by a Roman thief who had crawled in by cutting a hole, and had 
removed the upper stone in front of the door (Fig. 27). He must have stolen the 
body and coffin, and any objects that might have been buried with the dead, such 
as jewelry, vases and terracottas. Nothing was left by which we could identify the 
occupant of the tomb, but he must have been an important citizen of Olynthos, 
perhaps a statesman or general. We found only some thirty gilded beads of a neck- 
lace, a few fragments of alabaster, two bronze discs from the door, pieces of vases 
and a lamp of the late fifth or early fourth century. The tomb chamber was entered 
by a beautiful doorway, originally closed by four large slabs, of which three remained 
in situ. It is well preserved (Fig. 28). Painted stucco decoration is found on all sides, 
a band of blue at the bottom, then a broad band of white, one of red, and another of 
white. There are panels separated by depressed lines and some sections imitate mo- 
saics, but there is no figure decoration. There are also holes in the walls at regular 
intervals for suspending garlands or other offerings. The roof was undoubtedly of 
wood, as we found pieces of wood. From the mound on a ridge to the west of Olyn- 
thos one obtains a beautiful view of Mt. Athos to the east, Olympus to the west, and 
Potidaia with the sea on either side to the south. The mound also overlooks Olyn- 
thos toward the sea. We were obliged to cut deep into the center of the mound, 
down through four meters which lay above the modern surface of the ridge and 
then through some three or four meters below that. The burial chamber was ap- 
proached by a descending flight of steps and was five meters below the top of the 
mound. It is 2.57 m. long from east to west, 2.06 m. wide, and 2.50 m. high. 

We dug into a second mound and found petrified human bones but could find no 
burial chamber. An excavation ten meters deep into still a third mound was also 


unsuccessful. 
Tue Port or MEKYBERNA 


We spent the last two weeks of the season excavating the port town of Meky- 
berna, on the sea three miles away from Olynthos (Fig. 29). Here we found the Hip- 
podamian plan of the town with two streets following the north and south edges of 
the hill, that at the north curving, and seven streets running north and south. We 
found many shops and houses of irregular forms and with no definite plan. Terra- 

'Cf. XXXIV, 1930, p. 426. 

2 Cf. the one at Langaza, Jb. Arch. I. XXVI, 1911, pp. 193-215; tombs in South Russia, one in 
Eretria (Ath. Mitt. XX VI, 1901, pp. 384 ff.), one in Aegina, Arch. Anz. XLVII, 1932, pp. 162 ff. and 


that at Kalydon, Dyggve, Poulsen, Rhomaios, Das Heroon ‘von Kalydon, 1934, Figs. 28-29, pp. 34 ff. 
In the Louvre I noticed a piece of painted stucco from Macedonia like the stucco in our tomb. 
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INTERIOR OF PAINTED CHAMBER TOMB FROM ABOVE 


Fic. 29.—ExcavaTION aT MEKYBERNA 
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cottas, vases and bronzes similar to those from Olynthos were found, but some of the 
terracottas seemed to be of a later date and were very realistic, such as an elaborately 
painted hand-made caricature which resembles a comic figure that I saw in the Na- 
tional Museum at Copenhagen (cf. Winter, Typen, I, 219, 7). One krater with Her- 
akles and the Cretan bull (Fig. 30) is a duplicate of No. 526 in the Louvre.' Here, as 
we have said, p. 246, among 237 coins found, about 95 are those of Alexander, and 
only 69 of Philip, so that it is probable that Mekyberna, which surrendered to Philip 
before Olynthos, was still inhabited in Alexander’s time, whereas Olynthos was not 


Fic. 30.—Part oF A KRATER FROM MEKYBERNA 


rebuilt. On Mekyberna cf. Her. VII, 122; Thue. V, 39; Strabo VIT, 330, 29; Diod. 
XVI, 53. We even found some of the Athenian sling-stones from the unsuccess- 
ful Athenian siege with a letter omitted by mistake in one case from the inscription, 
AONAIQN. We also discovered sling-stones and arrowheads with Philip’s name, as 
we had done at Olynthos. 

Meta OBJEcTS 


About 1407 separate metal objects were unearthed (none later than 348 B.c.). Many 
unimportant examples, such as nails, pins, vase handles, ete., have been grouped to- 
gether, so that our inventory consists of only 500 numbers. They include astragali 


(88), arrowheads, axes, bells, beads (41), bosses, bracelets (23) mostly ending in 


1 Cf. C.V.A. Louvre, fase. 5, pl. 6, IIT Te., 8. A winged Victory bringing fillets, of which a part appears 
over Herakles’ left arm, and a seated Athena, of whom the lower part remains, should be restored at 
the right, as on the Louvre vase where the man at the left wears a myrtle wreath on his head and carries 
a staff in his left hand. Herakles has a thinner club than on our krater and there are other minor differ- 
ences, e. g., in the position of the fillets on Herakles’ left arm. The Greeks introduced variations in their 
replicas, but the two vases are undoubtedly by the same artist. On Herakles and the bull in this posi- 
tion, cf., Rom. Mitt. XLV, 1930, pp. 196 ff. (Immolatio Boum), especially pp. 222 ff. 
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Fic. 26.—BRoONZE STRIGILS 


Fic. 33.—BronzeE Founp 1x House 
AV 10 


Fic. 34.—BronzeE Door PLATE 


Fic. 32.—BronzeE SAUROTERES AND Lamp Fic. 35.—Bronze Door PLATE 
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snakes’ heads, brooches, buckles, chains, covers, crescents, disks, doorplates, bronze 
palmettes and rosettes, votive eyelids or eyelids from a statue,' earrings (15), finger 
rings (60) many with beautiful designs (Hermes, Eros, swan, dog, lion, etc.), fibulae? 
(14) (Fig. 31), lead clamps (65), fish hooks (35) of the classical type (barbed at the 
point and without an eye), other hooks (12), swinging handles (64), hinges, double 
axes, horse trappings (13), knives (7), keys with three or four prongs* and a round 
handle (3, two of the Laconian type), iron nails (116), bronze nails of various lengths 
(140), several doorlock-protectors, an interesting little bronze lyre, lead conical or 
pyramidal loomweights (16), lamps (2, one with the inscription Eivixo éui ‘— (Fig. 
32), two perfectly preserved mesomphalic phialae (Fig. 33) with a ring fastened in 
palmette handles,’ a little five-pronged meat-hook (kreagra or pempobolon *) unique 
for its smallness, mirrors (9), pendants (6), two small lead statuettes of Priapos or 
Hermes and Aphrodite,’ lead pestles (4), plates, rods, a large, heavy stopper or 
weight,* lead sling bullets,? many fragments of a plaque representing an Asiatic god, 
spearheads of three types (some with hollow shaft and T-sided outline, some with 
flat two-edged head and solid shaft, spikes for the butt end of spears, sauroteres (Fig. 
32), strigils (24),!° all of the Greek type with handle in which the fingers were inserted 


‘Cf. National Museum, Athens, no. 7052 (larger than ours), nos. 01.4919 v. 5885 and 01.5885, and a 
third unnumbered example in Berlin; Carapanos, Dodone, pl. LIV, 1-2, and text p. 100, no. 545; de 
Ridder, Cat. des Bronzes trouvés sur I’ Acropole, p. 223; Fouilles de Delphes, V, p. 43, no. 870, Fig. 131; 
Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, p. 147. 

? The types of fibulae found at Olynthos are for the most part like those already known from other 
parts of Greece; for examples, cf. Blinkenberg, Fibules Grecques et Orientales, pp. 83 (10 a), 112 (2 a-b), 
226 (15 a-c), and 253 ff. (type XIV); de Ridder, Musée du Louvre, Bronzes Antiques, pp. 120 f. One 
Thracian type is also represented. 

’ Our excavations show that such keys can be Greek and anticipated the similar Roman keys, cf. 
British Museum Guide to Exhibition Illustrating Gr. and Rom. Life, 1920, pp. 151-152. Our Olynthian 
keys are the first of this shape (cf. Aristophanes, Thes., 421 ff.) actually to be found from the classical 
Greek period; cf. Miss Richter, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Bronzes, p. 361, for literature on the sub- 
ject and Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. sera, p. 1244. 

* The lamp is of bronze with open boat, around which is a rim, a long open spout, and remains of a 
broken handle. The spout is protected inside by another plaque. The inscription is on the rim. Total 
length 0.11 m., width 0.062 m., height 0.025 m. 

5 One phiale has a diameter of 0.225 m.; the height of the rim is 0.022 m., and the diameter of the 
omphalos is 0.05 m. The other, with the sharp edge of the rim turned inside, is 0.213 m. in diameter, 
the rim is 0.029 m. high, and the diameter of the omphalos is 0.043 m. There are concentric circles 
around the omphalos in each, but the sides of the omphalos in the second example are concave, in the 
first convex. For handles similar to those of our plates cf. no. 43152 in the Vatican (Museo Etrusco, 
pl. LXI, 1 a); cf. also the mesomphalic phialae, Nos. 219 (88), 7032, and 7942 (446) in the National Mu- 
seum, Athens. Cf. Korte, Gordion, p. 73, figs. 53-54 and references in Blinkenberg, Lindos, I, p. 223, 
no. 749. 

6 Cf. Museo Etrusco, I, pl. LXV; also Jb. Arch. I., VI, 1891, pp. 173 ff., and Homer, Iliad, I, 463, and 
Odyssey, I11, 460. The Olynthian example, however, is only 0.155 m. high. 

7 Similar to the group found in 1928, Olynthus, II, p. 34. Cf. Lullies, Die Typen der griechischen 
Herme, p. 55. 

8 Diameter 0.095, height 0.075 m. 

°69 bear no trace of an inscription. 20 are inscribed with either the names of Hipponikos, Kleo- 
boulos, Philip, or Potalos. Of the three inscribed slingstones from Mekyberna, one bears the name of 
Philip, the others AONAIQN (with H omitted) and AOHNAIQN. The sling bullets are on the aver- 
age 0.02 m. to 0.03 m. long. In the University Museum, Philadelphia, in the Hilprecht Collection, are 
similar slingstones with the names of Philip and Hipponikos, which must have come from Macedonia. 

10 For a similar type, but with handles ending in a palmette or in a hand, cf. Jacobsthal, Diskoi, p. 4, 
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(Fig. 26), sieves, styli (6), parts of horses’ bits, a sword and daggers (one practically 
complete'), spoons (3), pins, needles, tools, surgical and manicure instruments, 
weights, etc. In Section O, a terracotta mould for making a branch of slingstones 
was found? and at Mekyberna was discovered a small red terracotta mould with two 
holes in which was the inscription XAAKI (= Xadxidéwr).? 

Various forms of fibulae (Fig. 31) occur, from the archaic spectacle form to the 
bow-shaped knobbed fibula.4 The weights, some of lead, often bear inscriptions (T or 
H or TETA), especially the letter M meaning one mina. The numerous arrowheads 
are of seven types from the unbarbed form (6 examples) known before the battle of 
Marathon,® through two types (11 examples) first found at Marathon and classical 
types (25 examples of type 4 and 25 of type 6) to one which persists into Hellenistic 
and Roman times (2 examples). Two large ones with barbed ends like that from 
Olynthos in the British Museum (No. 291, acquired in 1912)* have the inscription 
PIAITTITOY. 

The Olynthian bronze “beads” (as they are generally called)’ represent seven 
types, most of them types widely distributed in Greece. We have 22 examples of 
type 2. In the Vatican is a necklace of such bronze cylinders and beads‘; but 
some of the cylinders seem too large ever to have been worn strung end to end 
(some measure 0.15 m. long). They may have been used as pendants or even as 
bobbins. 

Lead clamps or rivets of various sizes were widely used at Olynthos. Almost in 
every house examples were found of these lead clamps °, often still fixed to fragments 
of jars, tiles, vases, bath-tubs, etc. The clamps are double with rivets at the ends to 
be attached on the inside and on the outside. Sometimes the clamps were used for 
two lines of breaks. 

Some of the doorplates found at Olynthos are beautiful specimens of bronze work 
of the best Greek period. One (Fig. 34), is a circular plate (diam. 0.15 m.), with a 


in 98 Winckelmannsprogramm, 1933. In the Louvre I noticed one (No. 218) from Klazomenai with 
loose pointed handles like ours. 

! It was found in the street just outside the southwest corner of E. S. H. 4. The sword is broken in four 
pieces, but all of the blade and part of the handle are preserved. The greatest width of the blade is 0.05 
m., the preserved length of the sword is 0.405 m. 

? Such branches of slingstones I have seen in the National Museum, Athens (nos. 9299, 9301), and in 
the Copenhagen National Museum, the lattera string of seven slingstones with the inscription A1IONY 2O 
on each. 

The length of the mould is 0.07 m., the width 0.04 m., the thickness 0.02 m.; the length of the holes 
is 0.025 m. 

‘ For the spectacle form, supposed to be derived from a central European prototype, cf. de Ridder, 
Musée du Louvre, Les Bronzes Antiques, 1913, p. 120. Cf. also p. 233, note 2 above. 

*For arrowheads from Marathon, cf. Nos. 291-295, pp. 106-108 in Brit. Museum Guide to Exhib. 
Illus. Gr. and Rom. Life; Miss Richter, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Bronzes, p. 403. 

® Cf. Brit. Mus. Guide Illustr. Greek and Roman Life, 1920, p. 107; Trans. A.P.A. LXII, 1931, p. 55, 
pl. I, 2. 

7 Cf. A.A. XXXVI, 1932, p. 187, fig. 26; B.S.A. XXIII, 1918-19, p. 37, and pl. VIT; XXIV, 1919 
21, p. 15, fig. 10, and pl. I; Waldstein, The Argive Heraeum, p. 264, and pl. XCII; Mon. Ant. XXXII, 
1927, p. 359, fig. 154 e.; Furtwaengler, Olympia IV, Die Bronzen, pl. XXIV, pp. 432-445; Lamb, Greek 
and Roman Bronzes, pl. NIL; British Museum Quarterly, 1931, pl. XX XIII, p. 82 (from Potidaia). 

Museo Etrusco, 1, pl. XXXI. 


Cf. some examples from Thasos in the Greek and Roman Life room in the British Museum. 
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circular hole in the middle (diam. 0.027 m.) and a border (0.022 m. wide) of four 
concentric circles, a groove with four holes for fastening the disk to the wooden 
door, again four concentric circles, a frieze of godroons, three concentric circles, and 
a ribbed raised edge (height 0.006 m.). Another plate of the end of the fifth century, 
very similar to one illustrated by Furtwaengler, Olympia IV’, Die Bronzen, P|. LITT, 
940 (which has similar palmettes), and to one in Jb. Arch. I. XXVI, 1911, p. 199, fig. 
8 was found in House A v 3, Room h (Fig. 35). It is shieldlike (diam. 0.147 m.) with 
a roughly rectangular opening, for the thong tied to the latch, in the center, which 
is covered by a cruciform ornament. This is rectangular with the sides bent in and a 
two stepped altar-like projection, in the middle of which is the opening. There is a 
palmette, with leaves not yet turning up, at each of the four ends of the central 
square. The whole is riveted to the shield (0.03 m. high) with four nails, the heads of 
which are at the base of the leaves. On the edge are four holes for attaching the plate 
to the wooden door. 

One of the finest of the bronzes (Fig. 36) is a perfectly preserved unique Greek 
brazier (height 0.34 m.) of the first half of the fourth century B.c.; it was found buried 
0.20 m. below the floor in House A xi 10, Room j, where the Olynthian householder 
had hidden it to escape the eyes of the looting soldiers of Philip. It has a beautiful 
blue patina on the bottom and on all 
the exterior and on the top the pat- 
ina has a pleasing green color. The 
brazier consists of a truncated conical 
section with a plate (diam. 0.66 m., 
that of an inner sunken section 0.39 
m.) riveted to it with four nails, and 
strengthened by four upright sup- 
ports. There is a central depression 
for the coals (as in No. 346 in the 
Greek and Roman Life Room in the 
British Museum, a low brazier with 
three supports in the form of animal 
legs; the brazier is exhibited with 
the coals and tongs). The raised border rests on the four flat rods attached to the 
underside of the top plate and the upper side of the flaring base. Two swinging 
handles at the sides (0.26 m. wide) taper at the ends, which resemble snakes’ heads. 
In Munich there is a Roman bronze brazier and in the Vatican there are three from 
Viterbo (1799 [57], 63, and 65) with three animal legs, a broad basin, and a raised 
edge around a central sunken section with nail rivets. One has a big round cover 
which fits on the top inside the rim. These are Roman and much lower than the 
Olynthian brazier, but this type undoubtedly developed from the Olynthian shape. 
I know of no Greek parallels. Our Greek brazier probably served more than one pur- 
pose. Hot coals were put in the center of the upper part and food could be cooked or 


Fic. 36.—A Bronze BRAZIER 


' For such round plates on doors, cf. the marble doorway from Pydna in the Louvre (Heuzey et 
Daumet, Mission archéologique de Macédoine, pl. 21), and Dyggve, Poulsen, Rhomaios, op. cit., p. 338, fig. 
$4. The round hole in Fig. 34 was for a nail to attach to a knocker. 
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warmed. In cold weather, the family could gather round it to warm their hands. If 
turned upside down, it might serve as a washing-basin. 

Another fine bronze is a mortuary diadem found around the skull of a skeleton in 
the Riverside Cemetery, Grave a—171. It consists of a stem of bronze (diam. 0.004 m.), 
which was almost completely oxidized, and of a part in gilded wood. Only the front 
half was decorated with leaves, berries, and rosettes; the rear half was plain. Only 
0.30 m. of the original length (ca. 0.60 m.) of the stem is preserved, and the extant 
portion is in many fragments. The extremities were probably tied together with a 
string, which has of course disappeared. The wreath has some 150 leaves of myrtle, 
a plant used in Modern Greek churches at festivals. These leaves are lancet-shaped 
and most of them are 0.03 m. in length, though some are only 0.014 m. In most cases 
the stems of the leaves are gone. In our restoration we have made use of 92 leaves, 
because it was impossible to restore the leaves on all sides. They were probably not 
in regular order alternating with the berries, but in the beautiful Greek disorder of 
their natural formation. The berries are of fine clay of a brown color (as a result of 
baking), have a white slip, and are covered with gold, which is preserved in many 
cases. There were some 60 berries in the original wreath (0.004 to 0.006 m. in length), 
but only 30 have been restored. Rosettes distributed over the stem hid the joints of 
the leaves with the stem. Some 20 out of 25 have been restored. They consist of 
five petals (diam. 0.013 m.) with a central omphalos (diam. 0.005 m., height 0.002 
m.) with a nail to fasten it. The custom of putting wreaths about the heads of the 
dead, whether of natural flowers like those from Hawara in the British Museum ' 
or of bronze or of gold, is well known.? Possibly our Olynthian was a famous athlete. 


Tur TERRACOTTAS 


The terracottas discovered in 1934 which number 267 specimens repeat in large 
measure the types found in the two previous campaigns. They include 51 heads of 
various sizes, periods, and types; 26 standing figures; 40 representations of animals; 
31 plastic vases; 8 busts; 29 masks; 13 figurines representing satyr or silenus types; 
35 seated and reclining figures; 4 comic types; 8 moulds for making human figures, 
conventionalized designs and fruits; and a few unclassified pieces. There are also sev- 
eral plaques bearing reliefs. 

A close study of the clay shows that a large majority of the terracottas found at 
Olynthos were actually manufactured there, and the discovery of various moulds 
during the course of the three campaigns leads to the same conclusion. Some of the 
figurines were composed of a fine clay, either light-buff or cream in color and contain- 
ing either minute particles of mica or no visible traces of mica at all, in contrast to 
the rather coarse, reddish-buff local clay with large particles of mica often employed. 
These figures were doubtless imported into Olynthos. This conclusion is drawn not 
only from a study of the clay but also from the different style of workmanship seen 

‘Cf. Petrie, Hawara, p. 47. 

? In the Vatican are gold wreaths from Vulci, and gilded ones from Ancona; cf. Museo Etrusco, 1, 
pl. CXXVII-CXXXIV. There are also wreaths in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, the Metropolitan Museum, in Toronto and elsewhere. The Olynthian wreath is pic- 
tured in the Jil. London News, Nov. 10, 1934, p. 768, fig. 13. Cf. also Hiller von Gaertringen, Thera II, 
pp. 40 ff. 
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A—Arcuatc Terracotta Mask C—TerrraAcotta FEMALE Mask 
B—Terracotta Mask Founp 1n House A XIII 10 D—Terracotta Bust or 4 NEGRO 
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in the figures. In one or two instances the material used consisted entirely or in part 
of a grey clay. Even figurines of Attic type were made at Olynthos, as is shown by 
the discovery this year of a mould from which the figurine published in Olynthus VII 
(The Terra-Cottas of Olynthus Found in 1931), p. 45, no. 158 was made. But the mould 
was probably imported. 

A large number of archaic female masks were found, of which Figure 37A is a typi- 
cal example, illustrating as it does the general characteristics of slanting almond- 
shaped eyes, a long straight nose, and small, prominent mouth set close beneath the 
nose, together with a conventionalized hair arrangement, and a stephane from which 
hangs a veil. There is no detailed modelling of the mask beneath the chin (Cf. 
Winter, Typen, I, p. 236, 6 Plassart, Expl. Arch. de Délos XI, p. 166; Robinson, 
Olynthus, VII, p. 17, no. 1). 

A slightly different type of mask, also archaic, is illustrated in Figure 38, in which 
a fine light-buff clay is used. The features 
follow the same general lines mentioned 
above, while the stephane is higher and 
shows at the front a suspension-hole which 
is common in mask types. The arrange- 
ment of the hair in this figure is especially 
interesting as it falls to the shoulders in 
a sort of a ““Etagenperiicke.”” The mask 
is like CA 1848 in the Louvre and one 
from Vari (A./.A. VII, 1903, pl. XI, 12). 

Figure 37B shows this type of female 
mask in a further stage of development.' 
The features show a decided advance in 
modelling. An undergarment is represented 
and the arms are extended from beneath 
the voluminous veil and curved up around 
the breast. The left hand holds back a 
portion of the drapery. 

The fine terracotta mask illustrated in 
Figure 37C is of unusually large dimen- 


Fic. 38.—An Arcuaic Terracotta Bust : 
Founp rx Grave A 74 sions, having a height of 0.41 m. The clay 


is exceptionally fine in texture, and shades 
from a light cream on the face and front portion of the mask to pink along the 
sides. The garments and the hands resting upon the breasts are carefully modelled. 
A bracelet is worn upon the right wrist. 

In the Villa of Good Fortune a deposit of eight plastic vases was discovered (Fig. 
39). Among the representations are a dancing figure beside a circular box or altar,” 
a female half-figure holding a pomegranate, and a crouching lion from the back of 

' Cf. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, VUL (The Terra-Cottas of Olynthus Found in 1931), nos. 18, 
36. 

? Cf. Olynthus, IV, p. 60, no. 340; VIT, p. 98, no. 388; Winter, Typen, IT, p. 158, no. 6; Weege, Der 


Tanz in der Antike, pp. 97 ff. and fig. 156 (a similar but larger figure from Tanagra in Berlin — no. 7680 
—and not a plastic vase!). On the oflasma dance, cf. Jb. Arch. I. XXXII, 1917, p. 62. 
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which projects the characteristic trefoil mouth of the vase. Of particular interest are 
the vases in the shape of female heads. The mouth of the vase projects from the top of 
the head which is covered by a pointed Phrygian headdress. But the unusual feature 
of this group of vases is the veil which covers the mouth and lower portion of the face.' 


saat? 


Fic. 39.—P.astic VASES FROM THE VILLA OF Goop ForTUNE 


Similar to these in type is the plastic vase, Fig. 37D, in the form of a negro bust. 
The hair is tightly curled and held in place by an arrangement of bands and ivy- 
leaves. The outer corners of the eyes slant sharply upward beneath the receding 
forehead, the nose is wide and flat, the lips thick and protruding. 

Figure 40 offers an example of the reclining type of figurine. The boy rests upon a 
base, his weight supported upon his left elbow and arm. His left leg is drawn up in 
front close to his body; the right leg is raised, the knee 
sharply bent. The right arm rests upon the right thigh 
and the right hand holds a rectangular object, perhaps a 
rattle, with a projecting handle which is grasped between 
the thumb and forefinger. Over the left shoulder a gar- 
ment is thrown, so arranged that it covers the lower por- 
tion of the body. The figure wears a Phrygian cap. 

Among the terracottas strongly reminiscent of the 
dignified art of the sculptor is a noteworthy figure of a 
standing Hermes (Fig. 41). The youth, nude except for a 
cloak clasped around the neck and falling in heavy folds 
over the left side of the body, stands in a graceful atti- 
tude suggestive of the Polykleitan pose. His right hand». ‘Terracorra 
rests upon the head of a ram. The expression of the face — Boy Founp in Grave A 5 
is calm and full of dignity. The modelling of the body is 
varefully executed. The figure also retains much of its original coloring. The paint on 
the body, cheeks, and lips is red, while the blue on the cloak still keeps to a con- 
siderable extent its original vividness. The figurine recalls the famous statue of 
Hermes Kriophoros from Troezen (No. 243 in the Athens National Museum. B.C.H. 
XVI, 1892, Pl. XVII). 

1Cf. Olynthus, IV, nos. 361-3; A.J.A. XXXV, 1931, pp. 373-393; Schefold, Untersuchungen zu 
den Kertscher Vasen, pl. 34. 
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Several comic figures were discovered, as in the previous campaign, chief of which 
was a headless, legless figure attired in soldier’s dress, carrying full military equip- 
ment, a baggage roll, wicker basket, and canteen. The figure possesses the usual 


characteristics of the comic type. The 


Fic. 41.—TeErRRAcOTTA STATUETTE OF 
HERMES 


clay used was undoubtedly of foreign origin, 
light in color, of an unusually fine texture 
and containing very minute particles of 
mica. Both the front and back portions of 
the figure are modelled in delicate detail and 
were apparently cast from separate moulds 
and fitted together in a manner which al- 
most escapes detection. The figurine re- 
sembles Winter, T'ypen II, p. 414, 4 and 5. 

One of the terracotta relief plaques repre- 
sents a horse and rider accompanied by two 
small running animals which are probably 
dogs. The draped rider is seated sidewise 
upon the back of the horse which prances 
spiritedly to the right. In her right hand she 
holds a circular dish with a raised boss in the 
center, perhaps a phiale mesomphalos. 

Another plaque has a somewhat peculiar 
aspect. Although the back is not modelled, 
there is a ridge near the top and at the bot- 
tom the piece is rounded and has a triangu- 
lar projection, not visible as a separate part 
when viewed from the front. The curving 
back is smoothly finished, having a sort of 
reddish-orange glaze. On the front is repre- 
sented a bearded man, standing beside his 
horse. He wears a dotted, cone-shaped cap 
and an intricately arranged garment. 

In connection with the plaques, a small 
terracotta disk adorned with an archaic head 
which is undoubtedly a representation of 
Athena, as on the coins of Athens, may be 
mentioned. The helmeted head faces to the 
right; the nose is long and straight, the lips 


full, the chin prominent, the eyes are represented in front view. The helmet is 
elaborately ornamented. The goddess wears small round earrings. 

Among the unclassified terracottas, one of the most interesting is that of a female 
figure riding upon the back of a large swan. Beneath the swan and the figure’s feet 
the waves of the sea are indicated. The group stands upon a low, almond-shaped 


base. 
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VASES 

More than 500 vases were found, most of them broken in many pieces, and often 
with parts missing. They date from the seventh century B.c. or earlier, to the middle 
of the fourth century, when many plain vases were made and much stamped ware.! 
From the seventh century comes a burial amphora of native Olynthian style (cf. 
p. 226) which reminds one of Cypriote shapes. Its decoration recalls also the decora- 
tion of parallel lines found on Cypriote vases (Fig. 23). The broad bands and big 
double loops hark back to Mycenaean motives, but the nearest parallels for such 
spirals are to be found in Phaleron, Eretria, Rhodes, and early Attic ware.? Possibly 
the loop design, though double, developed from the 
tentacles of the cuttle-fish represented on Mycenaean 
vases as ending in large loops.* Figure 42 shows an- 
other unique Olynthian amphora with a wheel pat- 
tern on the shoulder.‘ There are many broken red- 
figured vases with mythological scenes and several 
which, though Attic, resemble in style vases from 
Kertch and the Cyrenaica (Fig. 43). One from Meky- 
berna is described above (p. 231). Parts of three 
Panathenaic amphoras were found in the houses.’ 
Two have been completely reconstructed, one with 
the inscription rév &Xov, On which a boxing 
match is represented. Since an inscription found near 
gives us the name of the owner of the house, it un- 
doubtedly belonged to Dionysios, son of Ithuras who 
had bought the house with its wine cellar and in- 
come-producing shops from Nikander, son of Athenion, 


Fic. 42.—NaTIVE OLYNTHIAN 
ap > > 4 Gg 
for 5300 drachmas (Trans. A.P.A. LXV, 1934, p. 128). Seen 


Among some fifteen inscriptions discovered are 
many deeds of sale of houses; Mévoy xadés on a roof-tile (Fig. 19); part of an impor- 
tant treaty of alliance * between Philip and the Chalcidians made in 356 B.c. (after he 


1 Some of the best stamped ware with no circle of lines around the palmette design belongs to the 
fifth century B.c. Cf. unpublished examples from Kameiros in the British Museum, and Ure, Black 
Glaze Pottery, pp. 32 and 35, note 1. 

2 Cf. list in Béhlau, Aus ionischen und ital. Nekropolen, p. 110; also nos. 31006 and 31007 from Attica 
in Berlin (Neugebauer, Fiihrer durch das Antiquarium. Vasen, 1932, p. 8; Langlotz, Die Antike, VIII, 
1932, p. 170, Abb. 2); Collignon-Couve, Vases d’ Athénes, suppl. 163 ff., pl. 7; Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeich- 
nung der Griechen, III, 22, no. 101 (Eretria); J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 370-384, pls. X—XII; Beazley, 
Attic Black-Figure, pp. 9 ff.; pl. 2, 2: Sieveking, Die kgl. Vasensammlung zu Miinchen, p. 42, fig. 54; 
Clara Rhodos, VI-VII, p. 510, fig. 37; J.H.S. LIV, 1934, pl. X: Arch. Anz. XLIN., 1934, p. 216, fig. 12; 
p. 397, fig. 29. 

> Cf., for example, Cat. of Vases in Brit. Mus. 1, Il, C 501, fig. 176. 

4 Mrs. Wright of Canea has a vase of somewhat similar shape, said to have been found in Crete, but I 
know of no exact parallel. Strabo VII, frag. 11 says that the Bottiaians came from Crete originally, so 
this may be a Bottiaian vase. 

5 Wace in Cl. Rev. XLVIII, 1934, p. 22, says that Panathenaic amphoras usually come from tombs 
or from shrines. 

6 The mention of Philip and not the Macedonians contradicts the idea of Tarn (Antigonos Gonatas, 
p. 189) that the king and the state were identical. Cf. F. Hampl, Der Konig der Makedonen, pp. 57 ff. 
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conquered Amphipolis) and broken within eight years. This treaty is mentioned by 
Diodorus, XVI, 8, 3. The inscriptions are published in Trans. A.P.A. LXV, 1934, 
pp. 103-137. 
Tue Corns 

The coins of 1934, though more numerous, are not so interesting as those of 1928 
and 1931, except for a few rare specimens and for the three silver hoards found in 
little vases in the “‘House of the Sword.” 2004 coins were found this season, as 
against 1187 in 1928 and 1226 in 1931. Of these, 237 came from Mekyberna. About 
187 are hopelessly defaced. Only 124 silver coins were found as compared with 173 
in 1931. Of these 2 are from Mekyberna, a tetrobol of the Chalcidic League (Obv. 


Fig. 48.—Artric Kantruaros RESEMBLING IN STYLE Vases Founp IN KERTCH AND THE CYRENAICA 


Head of Apollo Rev. Lyre), and one perhaps of Dikaia (Obv. Cow standing r., 
scratching her nose with her hind hoof; on her back a bird facing 1./ Rev. Quar- 
tered incuse square. Wt. 2.625 grms.).' Of the 122 silver coins of Olynthos, two- 
thirds (80) belong to the Chaleidic League (Fig. 44) (three with tripod, others with 
lyre, except for one which is defaced and doubtful); only three are tetradrachms. 3 
or perhaps 4 belong to Alexander I (498-454 B.c.). Of these, 3 are triobols with 
horseman-lion types,’ of which one is a rare triobol with a dog beneath a horseman 

' Cf. Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, no. 464, and Babelon, Traité, II, 1, p. 1127, nos. 1588-1589, and 


Pl. LI, nos. 1-2. 
? For the types, cf. Forrer, Weber Collection, I1, p. 49, no. 2021, and Pl. 77, no. 2021; Babelon, Collec- 
tion de Luynes, II, p. 12, no. 1579, and pl. LEX, no. 1579; Babelon, Traité, IT, 1, p. 1095, no. 1538, and 


pl. XLVIII, no. 18. 
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who does not wear a kausia; the dog is similar to one represented on the beautiful 


octadrachm in the Bibliothéque Nationale’ (No. 408). It was made by a Greek artist: 


and is a chef-d’oeuvre of monetary art of the fifth century. The fourth piece, which 
is possibly to be attributed to Alexander I, is a rare obol with Obv. Head of a horse 
Rev. Quadripartite incuse square, in each quarter of which is a raised dot (cf. Bib- 
liothéque Nationale,? No. 421). 10 tetrobols (Horseman, Lion types) belong to Per- 
dikkas IT (454-413 B.c.), including one rare specimen with the letter [", and an early 
issue with the horse not trotting as on Alexander coins, but with an advanced lion’s 
head on the reverse. 5 coins are from Terone (Oenochoe, Incuse types), 9 of Akanthos 
(Bull Inecuse), and 3 of Olynthos (2 with Obv. Horse in front of column/Rev. An 
eagle; 1 with Obv. Male head / Rev. Incuse with crosses). 2 are from Skione (1 with a 
helmet, 1 with the eye of a ship’s prow), 1 of Larisa (with a seated nymph looking 
into a mirror), 1 of the Trieres (with laurel spray), 1 of Herakleia Trachinia (Lion 
head Club), 1 of Philip (Apollo Horseman), 2 are blanks cast but not struck, 2 are 
Turkish, and 1 is unidentified (Obv. Young male head r., wearing kausia/ Rev. 
Spray of olive). 

The largest of the hoards contained 75 tetrobols. Of these, 53 were adorned with 
Chalcidic lyres, 9 belonged to Perdikkas II,* 4 to Akanthos, 3 to Terone, and 2 each 
to Alexander I, Olynthos, and Skione. The coins filled a small, round-bottomed 
pitcher,‘ which lay in a street 0.35 m. outside the southwest corner of the ‘ House of 
the Sword,” against the inner side (0.15 m. below the top) of a spur of rubble wall 
projecting from the house. This arrangement formed part of a construction designed 
to drain water from the west and north away from the corner of the house. The 
second hoard contained 9 tetrobols: 7 with a design of the Chalcidie lyre, 1 coin of 
Perdikkas II, and 1 of Terone. The pieces were found in the lower quarter of an 
oenochoe’ filled with earth, and with its mouth covered with a small round saucer. The 
oenochoe, when discovered, stood erect on the floor very close to the south wall of 
Room a of the “House of the Sword,”’ just west of the door from Room f. The third 
hoard contained 7 tetrobols and 2 tetradrachms® (Fig. 44), with the design of the 


' Babelon, Traité, Il, 1, p. 1087, no. 1520; Regling, Sammlung Warren, p. 100, no. 617, and pl. XV, 
no. 617; Seltman, Greek Coins, pl. XXVII, no. 13. 

? The Olynthian specimen has types somewhat similar to the Alexander I obol in Babelon, Traité, I, 
1, pl. XLVI, no. 13 (cf. p. 1086, no. 1511), but is more closely paralleled by the obols listed in Weber 
Collection, I, p. 111, no. 2324, and pl. 90, no. 2324, and in McClean Collection, I, p. 100, no. 3805, as 
“Uncertain of Macedonia.” 

} One has a hole in it, showing that the coins with holes are not forgeries. The Chalcidic tetrobol in 
the Copenhagen National Museum, even though it has a hole, is genuine. 

‘Ht. 0.05 m., diameter of mouth 0.025 m., greatest diameter 0.061 m. The pitcher is of local Olyn- 
thian ware with irregular radiating stripes in black on the shoulder, which is left reserved in buff; 
horizontal stripes on the handle; large dots around the rim; and the lower part of the body covered with 
black glaze. 

5 Ht. 0.162 m., diam. of mouth 0.084 m., of base 0.0855 m. The pot was a local Olynthian fabric of 
coarse, grayish clay, unglazed; it is complete, except for an old break on the lip and two very small new 
breaks in the side. 

® The third tetradrachm of the 1934 campaign was a single find; the piece has a design of a Chalcidic 
lyre, silver plated over a core of copper. These three pieces bring the number of Chalcidic tetradrachms 
from the Olynthos excavations to 46. Six of the tetradrachms bear the name of the magistrate, Dikaios 
(published in Excavations at Olynthus, V1, The Coins Found in 1931, p. 22, nos. 20-25, and pl. IT f., 
nos. 20-25). Because of their poor style, Regling, probably inspired by Gaebler, has declared these 
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Chaleidie lyre. One of the tetradrachms has on the reverse AE'; the other has be- 
tween the uprights of the lyre a tripod.2 The coins were in a small two handled, 
round-bottom jar,* found lying on its side on the floor of Room 6b of the ** House of 
the Sword” near the southwest corner of the room. 

The bronze coins, including a few new and some rare types, come from Abdera, 
Aigina, Aineia, Ainos, Akanthos, Amphipolis, Aphytis, Apollonia, Athens, Corinth, 
Dikaia, Elaios, Herakleia Pontika(?), Histiaia, Kerkyra(?), Kyme, Kyzikos, Lamia, 
Lampsakos, Larisa, Megara, Mende, Metropolis(?), Neapolis,Olophyxos, Peparethos, 
pieces modern forgeries, which some counterfeiter “um seinen Machwerken Legitimation zu verleihen, 
in die Grabung geschmuggelt haben miisste™ (v. Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Heft 34, August 20, 1933, 
p. 1612). Prof. Gaebler was kind enough to show me the proof sheets of his book, Die antiken Miinzen 
Nord-Griechenlands, HI, 2, pp. 85, 208, in which he calls these and all coins with Dikaios modern forgeries. 
In a letter he informed me that he thought the forger had used a galvanized reproduction of the gold 
Chalcidic coin (though the styles differ!). Newell, Seltman, Ravel, and the numismatists who have 
seen the coins in Athens, however, agree with me that they are genuine. It is, of course, impossible that 
they could be otherwise. In the first place these Dikaios coins were found along with 25 other Chalcidic 
tetradrachms and one tetradrachm of Akanthos, all lying together in a small area ca. 0.09 m. x 0.06 m. 
(cf. Olynthus, V1, p. 12 f.) and were dug up with my own hands in the presence of all the members of our 
staff. It is impossible that the six Dikaios pieces could have been introduced among the others beneath 
our eyes and impossible that they could have been introduced at some time previous to their discovery 
and all the other pieces left untouched, the possession of which would be far more valuable to a forger 
than the establishment of any counterfeit die. Furthermore, if these pieces had been introduced into the 
excavations in order to make reputable a false die, the logical time to have thrown productions of that 
die on the market would have been the time of the discovery of the Olynthos coins. M. Ravel has been 
good enough to write me that at about the same time the Olynthos coins were unearthed he purchased a 
large parcel of similar pieces said to have been found in a cellar near Olynthos, and in this parcel there 
was not a single coin of Dikaios. In the second place, all the coins of the hoard, when found, were alike 
covered with horn-silver, a patina which cannot be artificially produced by any known process, and 
which is, accordingly, unquestionably genuine (cf. Ravel, Revue Numismatique, XXXVI, 1933, pp. 17 
ff., and Rassegna Numismatica, XX XI, 1934, p. 8). The obverse die of our Dikaios pieces is the same 
as that which struck the obverse of the tetradrachm figured by Ravel, Rev. Num., XXXVI, 1933, pl. 
IV, no. 18 (= Lucerne Sale XIV, no. 165, ex Woodward and Bement), which, in turn, has the same 
obverse die as a tetradrachm from the same find as Ravel's pl. [V, nos. 15-17, all four of which, when 
found, were covered with the same inimitable patina of horn-silver (cf. Rev. Num., XXXVI, 1933, pp. 
30 f.). The magistrate’s name, Dikaios, occurs on pieces struck by dies different from the dies of our 
nos. 20-25; M. Ravel has kindly informed me in a letter that Dikaios is to be found on the reverse of 
the coin of which he figures the obverse in R. Num., XXXVI, 1933, pl. IV, no. 17. The crystalliza- 
tion of the surface is additional proof of its genuineness, though, stylistically speaking, the piece is as 
poor artistically as our nos. 20-25. It is, of course, true that the head of Apollo on the obverse of our 
pieces is not so beautiful as those on some of the other Chalcidic tetradrachms and the lyres on the re- 
verse are incorrectly rendered — but the lyre is often incorrectly rendered and can have four, five, six, 
or even more than the correct seven strings, not only on coins, but on vases and in sculpture. It is a 
commonplace that Greek art, even of the best period, was capable of mediocre work and of mistakes. 
Some of our Dikaios pieces are slightly concave on one side, but forgeries such as those of Christodoulos 
are likely to be concave on both sides. 

| This is the fifth coin from Olynthos with ME; for the others see Olynthus, III, p. 21, no. 46, and 
Pl. IL, no. 46, and Olynthus, VI, p. 20, no. 7 (Pl. I, no. 7), and p. 23, nos. 37-38 (PI. IV, nos. 37-38) ; 
cf. also Babelon, Traité, II, 4, p. 584, and Pl. CCCXIII, no. 8. 

2? This is the fourth coin from Olynthos with a tripod on the reverse; for the others cf. Olynthus, VI, 
p. 21, no. 10 (Pl. I, no. 10), and nos, 11-12 (pl. II, nos. 11-12); cf. also Babelon, op. cit., I, 4, p. 583; 
Robinson, Catalogue of Ancient Greek: Coins Collected by Godfrey Locker Lampson, p. 53, no. 144; British 
Museum Catalogue Coins, Macedonia, p. 67, no. 7. 

3 Ht. 0.054 m., inside diam. of mouth 0.03 m. Local Olynthian ware in light red clay with rim and 
lower part of the body painted in black glaze, the shoulder reserved in red and decorated with radiating 
stripes in black; on one side between the handles, which are broken, is a small knob. 
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Phalanna(?), Pherai, Philippi, Phygela(?), Pitane, Potidaia, Pydna(?),Salamis,Samos, 
Sermylia, Sikyon, Skione, Terone, Thasos, Thebes, Thracian Chersonesos, and 
Tragilos. Forty-three different places are here represented, including three not rep- 
resented in the coins of 1928 and 1931, so that now we have coins from seventy- 
seven different places. This year we found at Olynthos bronze coins of the Mace- 
donian kings Archelaos I, Aeropos, Amyntas II, Pausanias, Amyntas III, and 
Perdikkas III. Philip II was represented by 32 pieces, and about 62 coins were 
struck in the name of Alexander the Great, many of which may be post-Alexandrine. 
The types which occur among these Alexandrine coins are Herakles/ Bow, quiver, 
and club; Macedonian shield) Macedonian helmet; Young male head / Free horse; 
Herakles/ Eagle; and Herakles/Horseman. The Alexandrine coins came mostly 
from the north end of the North Hill, where there may have been a small garrison 
left to guard the site. Three coins of Kassander close the list of Macedonian kings. 
We also found rare coins of the Thracian kings, Hebryzelmis! (386-384 B.c.), 
and Kotys (382-359 B.c.). We now have from Olynthos coins of the Thracian 
kings Bergaios, Ketriporis, Hebryzelmis, Kotys, and Kersobleptes. These perhaps 
show friendship with Olynthos and the fear in which even the Thracian kings held 
Philip. 

The coins found at Olynthos are by an overwhelming majority those of the Chal- 
cidic League. This again brings conclusive proof that we have been excavating the 
capital of the League. The two silver coins mentioned above have OAVN and an 
eagle on the reverse. In 1931 we found a tetradrachm with OA on the uprights of the 
lvre This year we found a unique bronze coin with the usual Chalcidic design, 
Apollo, Lyre, but on the reverse OAVN, to 1. from bottom up, the N between the up- 
rights of the lyre, instead of the ordinary XAAKIAEQN around the lyre. Of the Chalcidic 
League, we have 363 with the design Apollo/Lyre, 18 with Artemis, Lyre, 433 with 
Apollo, Tripod, 10 with Artemis/ Tripod, and 132 with Head/Lyre, which may be 
either Chalcidic or Bottiaian. 78 coins with the design, Apollo/ Lyre and 12 with 
Artemis, Lyre bore the inscription of the Bottiaians. The League coinage accounts 
for 1046 out of the 1645 bronze pieces found at Olynthos. 

At Mekyberna, the 237 coins came from Akanthos, Amphipolis, Aphytis, Dikaia, 
Histiaia(?), Mende, Peparethos, Pherai, Philippi, Potidaia, and Thasos. 22 bronze 
coins and 1 silver are of the Chalcidic League (13 Apollo/ Lyre, 1 Artemis, Lyre, 8 
Apollo Tripod); 5 are Bottiaian (Apollo/ Lyre); one is either Chalcidic or Bottiaian. 
One coin belongs to Perdikkas III, 69 to Philip IT, and 95 to Alexander the Great 
(or possibly they are post-Alexandrine pieces issued in his name). The greater num- 
ber of these pieces shows that in contrast to Olynthos, which was not rebuilt after 
its destruction in 348, Mekyberna, though destroyed also by Philip, whose inscribed 
slingstones are found there, continued to be inhabited in the time of Philip and 
Alexander. One might also argue that the Chalcidic League was not so strong at 
Mekyberna as at Olynthos. Perhaps the refugees from Olynthos were allowed to 
continue living there until they could get ships to take them to Athens or Miletos or 


' Similar to Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, No. 372; C.A./1., pls. III, p. 18, i; Babelon, Traité, IT, 4, p. 
850, no. 1301, pl. CCCXXX, no. 20. 
* Excavations at Olynthus, V1, p. 20, no. 1. 
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elsewhere.! Some may have spent the rest of their lives there, and undoubtedly 
Philip and Alexander kept garrisons there. 

The general conclusions drawn for Olynthos from the coins of 1928 and 1931 are 
confirmed by those of 1934 and by the contrast in finding so many Philip and Alex- 
ander coins at Mekyberna. The overwhelming majority of coins are Chalcidic. Sec- 
ond come those of the Bottiaians (90 at Olynthos, 5 at Mekyberna). Next in number 
are those of Potidaia (78? from Olynthos, 3 from Mekyberna); Alexander the Great 
and later (62 from Olynthos, 95 from Mekyberna); Philip IT (32 from Olynthos, 69 
from Mekyberna): Amphipolis (50), Skione (86); Amyntas IIT (27); Akanthos (20); 
Perdikkas III (17); Aphytis (17), Terone (15), Mende (9), Apollonia (7), Thasos (7), 
Thracian Chersonesos (6), Larisa (5), Dikaia (5). Potidaia also held first place after 
the Chalcidic League and Bottiaia in 1928 and 1931, showing the close connection 
between Olynthos and Potidaia and explaining the Corinthian influence in the 
mosaics of Olynthos. After Potidaia the greatest number of coins are those of Amphi- 
polis, Skione, Akanthos, Amyntas ITI, Perdikkas III, Philip IT, Aphytis, Terone, and 
Mende, just as in 1928 and 1931.* These evidently were the places which had the 
closest relations with Olynthos and these were the kings whose economic (and 
political) dealings with Olynthos were most important. It is interesting that these 
places are not far distant. The places farther away are represented by only one to 
four coins. Not until Hellenistic times was distant foreign trade established in 
Macedonia. 

Jouns Hopkins UNIvErsITy Davin M. Rosrnson. 

1 Cf. p. 231 above and see B.C.H. XXIV, 1900, p. 484, for the use of the title ““Olynthian” after the 
destruction of 348. Cf. Hampl, Der Kénig der Makedonen, Weida i. Thiiringen, 1934, pp. 30-31, 
**Eine vollkommene Zerstérung endete das Dasein der Stadt fiir alle Zeiten.” I am glad to see that 
these are not included as forgeries in Gaebler’s new book, Die antiken Miinzen Nord-Griechenlands, 
III, 2 (De Gruyter, Berlin, 1935). 

? It is incorrect to call the silver tetradrachms of Potidaia found in 1931 modern forgeries as Regling 
does in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Heft 34, August 20, 1933, p. 1613 (cf. Olynthus, VI, p. 34, nos. 131 
133). The incuse is a little different from that on most of these coins, but far from being an argument 
against their genuineness, it is in their favor, for forgeries generally imitate that which is known. I shall 
answer Professor Ferguson, who believes that Olynthos was rebuilt after 348 B.c. (4.7.4. XXXIX, 
1935, pp. 154-155), in an article to be published soon in Die Antike. 

Cf. Olynthus, VI, pp. 8 ff. 


AN ATTIC ORIGINAL OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 
Pirate XXVIII 


Tue statuette reproduced on Plate XXVIII belongs to a private collection.' The 
height is 51 cm. with the base included, 49 cm. without the base. The state of pres- 
ervation is very good; only the lower parts of the arms are missing. The head has 
been broken off, but fits the break at the neck perfectly, so that there is no doubt 
that it belongs to the statue. Some folds are slightly damaged, as the illustration 
shows. The tip of the nose and the rim of the base have been restored recently. The 
marble was originally covered with incrustation, the greatest part of which has been 
removed. 

The statuette was bought from a dealer at Constantinople who claimed that it had 
been found in Southern Anatolia. Let us, therefore, see whether it can be an Ionic 
work. The garment is the “ Doric chiton”’ or “‘peplos”; it has a long overfall reach- 
ing to the middle of the thighs and a girdle above. This type of garment and of 
girding is characteristic of Attic works and is seldom found outside Attica. There 
are, however, some Ionic statues which show this fashion adopted under Attic in- 
fluence, namely the Athena from Lepcis, now at Constantinople, and the Nereids 
from Xanthos.? But there is a difference in the arrangement of the folds over the 
lower part of the body in the Athena from Lepcis and our statuette. The Athena has 
only a few vertical folds which are restricted to the extreme left side, the main part 
of the body being crossed by oblique folds, whereas the vertical folds of our stat- 
uette are more numerous and dominate the front view. The statuette thus appears 
stabler and better posed than the Athena, which displays greater movement and 
restlessness. The few, but strong vertical lines of the Athena emphasize the vertical 
dimension of the statue and the oblique lines the volume. They do not follow the 
anatomical structure of the body very closely, but form a rather independent pat- 
tern, which may be very effective, as the Nereids show.* Attic works, however, re- 
veal a more intimate connection between garment and body. The garment follows 
the lines of the body more closely and displays a scheme which emphasizes the struc- 
ture of the body. So does the garment of our statuette, a fact which adds another 
proof of Attic origin. 

And now as to the date of the statuette. It is obvious at first glance that we are 
dealing with a Greek original, not with a Roman copy. Roman copies appear dry, 
hard, and lifeless when compared with our statuette. Place beside our example the 


' IT wish to express my thanks to the owner, Dr. B. Meissner, for his kind permission to publish this 
interesting work. Dr. Meissner himself has published an illustration of the statuette, but without a 
commentary, in Mitteilungen der Altorientalischen Gesellschaft, vol. VII, fase. 1/2, p. 37 f. 

* Mendel, Musées Imp. Ottomans, Cat. d. Sculptures, vol. I, pp. 241 ff., no. 582; Schede, Meisterwerke 
der Tiirkischen Museen zu Konstantinopel, pl. 8. I am not convinced by Ferri’s attempt to see in the 
Athena an eclectic work: Boll. Arte, XX VII, 1933, pp. 68 ff. Brit. Mus. Cat. of Sculpt. I, no. 910 ff. 
These statues have been excellently dealt with by Pfuhl in Jb. Arch. I. XLI, 1926, pp. 150 ff. 

‘H. Bulle, Der schine Mensch im Altertum, 2d ed., p. 251 f.; G. Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors 
of the Greeks, p. 102 f. 
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“Hera” in the Capitoline Museum, the “Nemesis” in the Vatican, the colossal 
statue from Ariccia or the statuette of Eileithvia from Crete, the originals of which 
date about the same period.! It is obvious too that the style of the statuette points to 
the fifth century. The style of the fifth century, the Classical period of Greek art in 
the strict sense, is best divided into three stages, each once more subdivided into three 
phases. The first stage, lasting from 490 to 460, achieves and consolidates the new 
stvle by giving the human figure a new inner structure. The body is liberated from 
the archaic scheme and organized in a new manner. The new pose of the legs with 
the differentiation in free leg and weight leg is the most obvious sign of the change. 
Representative examples of the three phases of this first stage are all draped figures 
and our statuette must be compared with these. First phase: maiden from the 
Acropolis Nr. 688 2? and a mirror in Munich.* Second phase: charioteer from Delphi ‘ 
and girl in peplos in the courtyard of the Museo Nazionale at Rome.* Third phase: 
Hestia Giustiniani.* Whereas the first stage, which achieves the consolidation of the 
new style, shows a certain restraint, the second relaxes this restraint and pro- 
gresses to greater freedom and exuberance. It is the majestic stvle of the vears from 
460 to 430. Representative monuments are: figure in peplos in Copenhagen,’ and the 
figure 1448 in the National Museum at Athens * for the first phase. Second phase: 
Athena Lemnia,’ Athena Parthenos,'° and Prokne."' Third phase: frieze and pedi- 
ments of the Parthenon, Hera Barberini ® and Athena Medici." 

A glance at our statuette convinces us that it belongs to none of these stages. She 
is too developed for the first stage and not majestic enough for the second and shows 
a more refined and more intimate artistic feeling. Only the third stage from 430 to 
400 is left. Here the ground for our study is well prepared by recent works." Die- 
polder has pointed out the differences between the first phase of the new stage which 
lasts throughout the twenties of the fifth century and the style of the Parthenon by 
an analysis of the relief of a horseman in the Villa Albani.* The dynamic force which 
permeates and unifies all figures in the Parthenon frieze and in the pediments has 
gone. The figures are more contracted and solidified. The flowing lines are 
halted and fixed. A relief dated within the vears 424-3 corroborates this analysis." 


1 Stuart Jones, Sculpt. of the Museo Capitolino, p. 240, no. 25, pl. 70; Helbig, Fiihrer d.d. Samml. in 
Rome, 3d ed., vol. I, p. 192, no. 291; Jb. Arch. I. XXNXVIT, 1922, pp. 112 ff.; Schweitzer, Winckel- 
mannsfeier d. Archaeolog. Seminars, Leipzig, 1933. 

? Dickins, Cat. Acropolis Museum, I, p. 246. 

’ Langlotz, Friihgriechische Bildhauerschulen, pl. 23b. 

* Fouilles de Delphes, IV, pl. XLIX; G. Richter, loc. cit., fig. 285. 

5 Helbig, loc. cit., II, p. 72, no. 1278; Buschor, Die Skulpturen des Zeustempels in Olympia, fig. 20 f. 

® Bulle, loc. cit., pl. 118. 

7 Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, no. 292; Richter, loc. cit., fig. 320; Buschor, loc. cit., fig. 22. 


’ Buschor, loc. cit., fig. 23. ® Richter, loc. cit., fig. 615 f. 1° Richter, loc. cit., fig. 599 ff. 
t Casson, Cat. Acropolis Museum, I, no. 1358. 
12 Helbig, loc. cit., I, p. 195, no. 295. 18 Richter, loc. cit., fig. 322. 


1 L. Kjellberg, Studien zu den attischen Reliefs, 1926; H. Diepolder, Die attischen Grabreliefs des 5. 
und 4. Jahrhunderts, 1931; H. Speier, “Die Zweifigurengruppe,” in Rém. Mitt. XLVI, 1932; R. Binne- 
boessel, Studien zu den attischen Urkundenreliefs des 5. und 4. Jahrhunderts. Dissertation, Leipzig, 1932. 

18 Diepolder, loc. cit., p. 16, pl. 9. 

16 Binneboessel, loc. cit., no. 3: Svoronos, Das Athener National Museum, p. 205; Kern, Inscriptiones 


Graecae, pl. 15. 
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A comparison of the seated figure of Athena on the relief with Zeus in the east frieze 
of the Parthenon, who is represented in the same posture, shows the lines of the 
Zeus swinging and drawn with great ease and freedom, whereas the Athena exhibits 
greater solidity and a more settled attitude. An intensification of energy has taken 
place, but the later figure has lost the majesty and grandeur of the former and ap- 
pears somewhat more human. 

A relief from Eleusis dated 422-1 belongs to the same phase.' Its quality is poor. 
The figures are stiff and look as if they were made of wood. The lines of the drapery 
are hard and rigid, even the curved ones are lifeless. Our statuette wears the same 
kind of peplos as the Athena on the extreme right of the relief, but the style is differ- 
ent. There is nothing hard and rigid in the folds of the statuette; they are soft like 
wool and not so regular and parallel as those of the Athena; they are differentiated 
from each other and fall in a very natural way. Our statuette, therefore, must be 
later in date. Many archaeologists ascribe the temple of Athena Nike to the years 
immediately following the peace of Nikias in 421, but the somewhat earlier date 
about 426 maintained by Dinsmoor and G. Richter is more consistent with the 
stvle, which is very close to that of the relief of 424—-3.2 If we compare the Athena 
with the seated figures of the east frieze, we see that they are very much alike. Also the 
battle scenes are very similar to that of the Albani relief mentioned above. Especially 
the ends of the drapery streaming in the wind are much the same in both reliefs. 

A date not later than 420, at most, is also required for the Nike temple by the fact 
that we find a new style, that of the second phase, well established in 417—16, as the 
relief illustrating the treaty between Athens and Argos proves.* The seated Zeus 
once more displays freedom and ease in his pose, the figures from the frieze appear- 
ing composed and self-controlled when compared with him. Plate VIII of Bliimel’s 
work on the Nike temple is very instructive. It pictures two figures from the Nike 
Parapet, the sandalbinder and the Nike with outstretched arms, along with two 
figures from the frieze showing similar poses.‘ The difference in style is evident. The 
figures from the temple are contracted, firm, solid, neat in appearance, those from 
the Parapet are liberated to display freely all their splendor. The bodies are fuller 
and softer; the lines of the drapery swing in free and unhampered curves. These 
many curved folds — longer and shorter — are characteristic of the figures from the 
Parapet, whereas the folds of the temple figures are straighter and sharper. The 
differences between the two friezes are the typical ones which always differentiate 
the first and the second phase of a stylistic stage: consolidation and free display, 
restraint and relaxation, soberness and grandeur. There is a certain resemblance 
between the second phase of the third stage and the majestic stage of 450 to 430, 
but the grandeur is more refined and more mitigated. 


! Binneboessel, loc. cit., no. 5; Speier, loc. cit., pls. 8, 9. 

? Bliimel, Der Fries des Tempels der Athena Nile; Reinach, Répertoire des Reliefs, vol. I, pp. 15 ff.; 
Kjellberg, loc. cit., p. 124; Speier, loc. cit., p. 37; Binneboessel, loc. cit., p. 28; Dinsmoor in Anderson and 
Spiers, The Architecture of Ancient Greece, 3d ed., p. 126; Richter, loc. cit., p. 101. 

Binneboessel, loc. cit., no. 9; Svornos, loc. cit., pl. 207, 1; Walter, Beschreibung der Reliefs im Kleinen 
Akropolis Museum, no. 2. 
* Reinach, loc. cit., p. 15, upper row, left corner; Carpenter, The Sculpture of the Nike Temple Parapet, 


no. 2 and p. 12, pls. XXV and XXVII; Richter, oc. cit., fig. 504. 
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The same differences which are present when one compares the figures on the 
Parapet with those from the Nike temple are also observable between the figures 
from the temple and the Caryatids of the Erechtheum.! A good example is the figure 
wearing a peplos in the east frieze.? Characteristic are the straight upright pose and 
the tightness of the garment. The Caryatids, however, are heavier in form and full 
of intensified life; the different parts of the body balance each other harmoniously; 
the folds of the garment are more differentiated and follow the body smoothly. The 
Caryatids are dated not later than 413 or 415, the earlier date being preferable be- 
cause some time must be allowed between their style and the style of the reliefs of 
412 and 410 (see below).* The Nike Parapet must be ascribed to the same time. That 
the dating within the last decade, maintained by some archaeologists,‘ is incorrect, 
can be proved by a comparison of the seated Athena (No. 1, Carpenter, Pl. XXLV) 
with the seated figures from the Erechtheum frieze which was carved between 409 
and 407.5 Here, the folds are once more less differentiated, simpler, straighter, more 
rigid, less streaming. The end of the second phase retains the ““maniera grande,” 
but shows greater simplicity. It is illustrated by a statue in Eleusis and a relief 
relating to Mytilene. The latest date historically possible for this relief, and also the 
best stylistically, is 412.6 The garments of the two figures are somewhat different, 
that of the statue being more linear and finer, that of the relief softer, fuller, a little 
heavier and less transparent. Of grave reliefs, treated by Diepolder, those on Plate 
12 can presumably be ascribed to the same years around 412, whereas. those on 
Plates 10 and 11 are contemporary with the relief of 417/16. 

Two reliefs above Attic decrees are dated 410/9.7 The figures are subtle, fine and 
delicate; particularly the female ones show a gentle curve like an S$ going from head 
to foot, so that the body is not stiffly upright, but bent in a graceful way. The folds 
are rather sharp and regular covering the planes in a fairly uniform arrangement. A 
grave relief * shows about the same features. Then a change sets in, exemplified by 
the Erechtheum frieze.* The bodies are more vigorous, the folds are thicker and 
heavier, forming bundles which give a more massive appearance to the figure. The 
grave reliefs of Diepolder, Plates 14, 15, 17, 18, 22, belong to the years from 410 to 
405 and show full and heavy bodies covered with garments which are partly thick 
and soft and partly tightly fitting with folds restlessly moved in an ornamental pat- 
tern. Dated reliefs, such as those from 406/5, 403/2, 400, 399, show how the third 
phase and the classical period in general ended.’ Rigidity has taken the place of 
vitality. Parallel folds cover the body in such a way that it disappears beneath a 
stiff shell. Plain portions and those with folds exist side by side, without transition. 

1 Paton, The Erechtheum, p. 232 ff., pl. XX XVIII; Richter, loc. cit., fig. 5. 

2 Bliimel, loc. cit., pl. VII. 3 Paton, loc. cit., p. 453; Binneboessel, loc. cit., p. 38. 

4 Kjellberg, loc. cit., p. 124. ® Paton, loc. cit., p. 277. 

6 Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmédler, pl. 536; Richter, loc. cit., fig. 325; Hekler, Jb. Arch. I. XLII, 1927, 
p. 69, fig. 8.; Binneboessel, loc. cit., p. 29 and no. 10; Ath. Mitt. XX XV, 1910, Beilage, p. 12. 

7 Binneboessel, loc. cit., nos. 14 and 15; Svoronos, loc. cit., p. 602, fig. 260 and pl. 204; Ath. Mitt., 
loc. cit., pl. 4, no. 2; Hekler, loc. cit., p. 70, fig. 9. 

8 Diepolder, loc. cit., pl. 13. ® Paton, loc. cit., pls. XL-XLV. 

10 Binneboessel, loc. cit., nos. 19, 22, 23; Svoronos, loc. cit., pls. 210, 2 and 203; Casson, Cat. Acropolis 
Museum, vol. II, no. 1333; Hekler, loc. cit., Beilage, p. 72, no. a; Speier, loc. cit., pl. 13. no. 2 and pl. 12, 
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The lines are hard and stiff; the curves lack the dynamic motion of earlier times. The 


figures appear heavy and without flexibility. The relief in Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek . 


(No. 197) ' and some tombstones belong to the years 405 to 400.2 The Hegeso re- 
lief * shows what a great artist could accomplish even in a time of decadence, but 
also his work has weak spots. There are a number of hard, straight lines falling paral- 
lel and lifeless: on the back of the servant and in front of her right leg, at the foreleg 
of the stool and below the left elbow of Hegeso. Also the curved folds appear lifeless 
when compared with corresponding ones from the Parapet. 

But we have not vet fixed the date of our statuette. The closest analogy is af- 
forded by the Athena on the relief from 410/9 (Fig. 1). The folds of the peplos show 
almost the same lines; compare the gentle curve of the girdle, the lines on the 
breast, the folds on the weight leg. Also the loosened position of the free leg is very 
similar. So is the garment either clinging to it or surrounding the lower part in 
gently curved folds. Diepolder points out that the body of the Athena has a slight 
torsion which is visible also in the statuette.‘ This is effected by the protrusion of the 
right hip and the retreating of the upper part of the body. Together with a slight 
inclination of the head, an S-like curve results which is visible in the side view. But 
there is, however, a difference in the treatment of the garment. The drapery of the 
statuette does not look so neat and close fitting, but softer and more like wool; it 
covers the body in a looser and slacker manner, so that the figure looks slightly 
heavier and more massive than the Athena. The folds are less definite and more 
flattened out, some of them being subdivided. The greater softness of the peplos 
and the splitting of folds are found in the reliefs from 412 relating to Mytilene, men- 
tioned above, but the massive appearance corresponds to the style ascribed to the 
years after 409. I am, therefore, inclined to date the statuette about 409 to 405. 

I have not vet mentioned the manner in which the hair is done. A short bunch 
of hair falls on the back reaching to the upper edge of the garment. It is visible in 
the side and back views, despite the thinness and the poor execution. A close analogy 
is afforded by the maidens of the Erechtheum.® The hair on the head is given as a 
compact mass with a thickened rim along the forehead reaching to the ears. There 
are no indications of single hairs, the uniform surface being made coarse by some 
short and slight chisel strokes. Very similar is the treatment of the hair on the fe- 
male figure of the Nv Carlsberg relief mentioned above, which retained the head, 
and on the heads from the Nemesis base at Rhamnus, which is contemporary with 
the Erechtheum frieze.* Also the full, round face showing rather strong and heavy 
features is much the same in all three monuments. So is also the rather dull expres- 
sion. 

Unfortunately any attributes presumably held by the broken arms are missing, so 
that no interpretation of the statuette can be made. Probably it is not a mortal who 
is represented, but the goddess in whose sanctuary it was dedicated as a votive 

t Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdiler, pl. 679; Poulsen, Acta Archaeologica, III, 1933, pp. 231 ff.; Speier, 
loc. cit., pl. 13, no. 1. ? Diepolder, loc. cit., pls. 19 and 21. 

Diepolder, loc. cit., pl. 20; Richter, loc. cit., fig. 429. 

‘Dr. Carpenter called my attention to this feature. Diepolder, loc. cit., p. 23. 


Paton, loc. cit., pls. XX XVIII f. 
® Pallat, Jb. Arch. I. IX, 1894, pp. 1 ff.; Kjellberg, loc. cit., pls. I ff.; Binneboessel, loc. cit., p. 29. 
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offering. It deserves a place in our comments on Attic art of the late fifth century for 
more than one reason: it is an example of the average craftmanship of that time; 
it is a statuette in the round belonging to a period from which few have been pre- 
served;' lastly, if we accept the correctness of the statement that it was found in 
Anatolia, it then illustrates the expansion of Attic art at the end of the fifth century. 
Other proofs of the spreading of Attic influence in a southeastern direction at that 


Fic. 1.—Attic RELIEF DATED 410/9 B.c. 


time are given by copies of the Athena Parthenos at Side in Pamphylia and at 
Aphrodisias in Caria ? and by the style of works like the reliefs from Gjélbashi* and 
the Rhodian stele of Krito and Timarista which are very close to the Attic style.‘ 

VALENTIN MULLER 


Bryn Mawr 


1 Cf. the statuette of Lysicleides from Rhamnus in the National Museum at Athens: Eph. Arch., 
1891, pl. 8; Kjellberg, loc. cit., p. 110, pl. 5; the Hecataeum at Berlin: B. Schroeder, 79. Berl. Winckel- 
mannsprogramm; some sculptures in the Acropolis Museum: Casson, loc. cit., II, nos. 1303, 1336, 
1337, 1346, 1358, 1362; Praschniker in Antike Plastik, Amelung z. 60. Geburtstag, p. 176 ff. 

Cf. Dinsmoor, A.J.A. XX XVIII, 1934, p. 103. Cf. Pfuhl, loc. cit., p. 159. 

* Cf. Rickert, 4.J.A. XX XVII, 1933, pp. 407 ff. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS! 


NOTES ON RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Davip M. Rosinson, Editor 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


NECROLOGY 


Christian Huelsen, renowned archaeologist 
and chief authority on the topography of Rome, 
died in Florence (Italy) on January 19 at the 
age of 76, after a long illness. He received his 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Erlangen 
and Dr. Juris honoris causa from the same uni- 
versity, as well as the Litt.D. from Columbia 
University and also from Oxford. He was an 
honorary member of the Archaeological Institute 
of America; a member of the Institut de France; 
Socio onorario della Pontificia Accademia Ro- 
mana di Archeologia, the only German scholar 
among the nine honorary foreign members; 
Socio della Reale Accademia dei Lincei; member 
of the Prussian, the Bavarian and the Heidelberg 
Academies; honorary professor at the University 
of Heidelberg and for many years Second Secre- 
tary of the German Archaeological Institute at 


' The Department of Archaeological News and 
Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books is conducted by Professor Davip M. Rostn- 
son, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor 
E. Professor N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucktncuam, Professor 
Sypney N. Deane, Professor Ropert E. DENG- 
LER, Professor VLapimir J. Fewkes, Professor 
Joun W. Fiicut, Professor N. Fow er, 
Dr. Saran E. Freeman, Professor HENry S. 
Geuman, Mr. E. Bioren Gerze, Dr. GERTRUDE 
Gretuer, Dr. BartiscomBe GuNN, Professor 
FRANKLIN P. Jounson, Professor RoLanp G., 
Kent, Dr. Sterpnen B. Luce, Professor CLar- 
ENCE MANNING, Professor GEorGE E. Mytonas, 
Professor Ropert S. Rocers, Professor KENNETH 
Scort, Professor Suaprey, Professor 
E, Speiser, Professor Francis J. 
Tscuan, Professor Surrtey H. Weser, Louts C. 
West, Professor Frep V. WINNeETT, and the 
Editors. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see 
Vol. xxiv, 1, p. 124, and Vol. xxix, 1, pp. 115-116. 
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Rome. In the spring of 1909 he was exchange 
professor at Columbia University and lectured 
for the Archaeological Institute. He also gave a 
course of archaeological lectures at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

He was a pupil of Mommsen and came to 
Rome on a fellowship when he was about 19. 
He was incredibly industrious and his writings 
cover a wide range in the field of Classical and 
Mediaeval Archaeology, including his Roman 
Forum which was translated into several lan- 
guages. Among his important books are: Bilder 
aus der Geschichte des Kapitols (1899); Das For- 
um Romanum (1904) Tr. by J. B. Carter (1906); 
Topographie der Stadt Rom in Altertum (1907); La 
Pianta di Roma dell’ Anonimo Einsidlense (1907): 
La Roma antica di Ciriacod’ Ancona (1907); Saggio 
di bibliografia ragionata delle piante iconografiche 
e prospettiche di Roma dall 1551 al 1748 (1915); 
Rémische Antikengdrten des XVI Jahrhunderts 
(1917); Le Chiese di Roma nel Medio Evo (1927): 
The Forum and the Palatine, tr. by Helen H. 
Tanzer (1928); and Le Tombe dei Papi (1982), 
a revision and translation into Italian of Grego- 
rovius. 

Anton von Premerstein, who was born on 
April 6, 1869, at Laibach, died on February 6, 
1935. From 1906 to 1912 he was Secretary of the 
Austrian Archaeological Institute in Athens, 
and directed excavations at Elis in 1910. He was 
professor at Vienna in 1908, at Prague from 1912 
to 1916, and from that time until his death, Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History at the University of 
Marburg. His studies were concerned chiefly 
with palaeography, papyrology and epigraphy. 
In 1906 he produced (with C. Wessely and J. 
Mantuani) the excellent De codice Dioscurideo 
Aniciae Lulianae, nune Vindobonensis Med. 
Gr. I (Leyden, 1906). In 1906 and 1908 he made, 
with J. Keil, journeys into Asia Minor which re- 
sulted in the important publication of inscrip- 
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tions collected through Lydia and _ southern 
Aeolis (Denkschriften der Wien. Akad. d. Wiss., 
phil.-hist. kl. liii, 1910, pp. 81-112; liv, 2, 1911, 
pp. 1-158; lvii, 1, 1914, pp. 1-114). Other mono- 
graphs include: Zu den sogenannten Alexandrin- 
ischen Madrtyrerakten (1923); Monumentum Anti- 
ochenum (with Ramsay, 1927). His interpreta- 
tions of various phases of Roman history, ar- 
chaeology and epigraphy are embodied in many 
articles in philological and archaeological jour- 
nals. Among the most important are: “Die An- 
fiinge des Provinz Moesien” (Jh. Oest. Arch. T., 
1898, Beiblatt, pp. 145-195); the articles on 
“Clientes”; ““Commentarii”’; “Ius Italicum”’; 
and “Libellus” in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real- 
Encyclopédie; “Die Buchfiihrung einer igyp- 
tischen Legionsabteilung” (Alio iii, 1903, pp. 
1-46); “Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
Kaisers Marcus”’ (Alio xi-xiii, 1911-1913, pp. 


355-366, 139-178, 70-104); ‘*Alexandrinische 


und jiidische Gesandte vor Kaiser Hadrian” 
(Hermes lvii, 1922, pp. 266-316); **Die Tafel von 
Heraclea und die Acta Caesaris”’ (Sav. Zeit. 
xliii, 1923, pp. 45-152); “‘Funf neugefundene 
Edikte des Augustus” (ibid., xlviii, 1928); and 
his last article, ““Der Daker- und Germanen- 
sieger M. Vinicius und sein Enkel” (Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. xxviii, 1933, pp. 140-163; xxix, 1934, 
pp. 60-81). 

Oskar Waldhauer, Curator of the Department 
of Classical Antiquities in the Hermitage Mu- 
seum, Leningrad, died on January 14, 1935. He 
was born March 2, 1883. In addition to numerous 
articles he was the author of: Die antiken Skulp- 
turen der Ermitage (Arch. Mitt. aus russischen 
Sammlungen, c. 1, 3), Berlin u. Leipzig, 1928 
1931, pt. 1-2; Pythagoras of Rhegium: Research 
in the realm of Greek Sculpture in the first half of 
the fifth century B.C.; Die Vasensammlung der 
Kaiserlichen Ermitage, St. Petersburg, 1906; 
Regina Vasorum, Leningrad, 1933. He was also 
an editor of the Archdologische Mitteilungen aus 


russischen Sammlungen. 


GENERAL 
An Orphic Bowl.—In private possession in 


Geneva is a hand-carved alabaster bowl, evi- 
dently a votive offering representing a double 
metal bowl, a phiale resting in a basketlike under- 
piece, such as was used in Orphic cult ceremonies. 
In the interior, on a central emblema, is an 
omphalos with a dragon-god curled around it, 
and outside this, four successive rows of radi- 


ating, pointed petals representing the sun, while 
the concave surface is filled by a ring of sixteen 
stifly standing, nude votaries, both men and 
women, their heads reaching to the rim and the 
feet disappearing under the inner rows of petals. 
On the outside, the upper part represents an open 
arcade with thirty-two columns, between which, 
in the metal original, the side of the inner phiale 
was visible. Below this are three raised, encircling 
rings and a central knob, and on the flat surface 
of the upper ring, just below the arcade, is a 
Greek Orphic inscription in raised letters, sepa- 
rated into four parts and partly concealed by 
four Erotes, originally soldered on, which appear 
to float in the air and are blowing on long sea- 
shell trumpets, as heralds of Phanes, the dragon - 
god within. Three of the four parts of the in- 
scription are lines from Orphic hymns to the 
Sun, quoted by Macrobius, and the fourth is 
from a monologue in the lost Melanippe of Eu- 
ripides, in which the creation of the world from 
the World-Egg was related. The very un-Greek, 
fat and dull-looking human figures suggest an 
oriental, probably Syrian or Anatolian, origin, 
and the inscription, perhaps giving passwords for 
the faithful, can be dated in a general way only 
as between the third and the sixth century a.p. 
The importance of the bowl lies in the unique 
representation of a cult scene, a dp@pevor, of the 
jealously concealed Orphic mysteries. As a gen- 
uine antique, it has withstood the most searching 
tests. (R. DeLBRuEcK, W. 
liv, 1934, pp. 129-139.) 

Indic Relations of a Silver Kettle found in 
Jutland. — Reéxamination of the representations 
of a deity and animal figures inscribed on a large 
silver kettle found in 1891 in Jutland, and com- 
parison with similar figures on a Mohenjo-daro 
seal, lead F. O. Scuraver (Z.D.M.G. 88—N.F. 
13, Hft. 2—1934, pp. 185-193) to discuss the 
possible Indic relations of this object, now in the 
Copenhagen National Museum. This relation- 
ship was hazarded earlier, but rather generally 
rejected; now, with the Indic materials before 
the investigator, the correspondences are strik- 
ingly apparent and seem, in the light of Schrader’s 
discussion, to be more than fortuitous. 

Some Rites of Mourning in Judaism.—A. 
Marmorstein, in Studi e Materiali di Storia 
delle Religioni x, 1934, pp. 80-94, reviews cer- 
tain rites of mourning in Judaism, particularly 
the confinement of mourners. He points out that, 
as among certain German people, the prohibition 
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or reluctance to leave the house on certain occa- 
sions is due to awe of lurking evil spirits or de- 
mons, so this confinement of mourners may be 
due to fear of the angel of death and of his at- 
tacking others in the stricken house. The apotro- 
paic nature of other Judaic rites of mourning 
seems to substantiate this thesis: The hanging 
of a cloth before the door on the occasion of a 
death is apparently an apotropaic rite to pro- 
tect the living in the house from the angel of 
death; the extinguishing of all lights in a house 
of mourning is a rite of the same nature. The 
author also points out that in many of these rites 
of mourning there is great similarity to rites of 
repentance: walking barefoot, the putting on of 
sackcloth, the rending of one’s garments, and 
fasting are common to both mourning and re- 
pentance. In all these, as in the rule of solitude, 
there is a close parallel between the Jewish rites 
and monastic rules. Especially is this true of the 
the 
joined to keep strict silence and is forbidden to 
break it. 


rite of solitude, in which mourner is en- 


EGYPT 
The Symbolism of the Egyptian Pylon.— 


Tueopor DomBart studies the meaning, as a 
religious symbol, of the doorway flanked by two 
tall towers which is the most striking architec- 
tural feature of Egyptian temples. He considers 
that this represents that part of the eastern 
horizon from which the sun rises, which is de- 
picted, as a hieroglyph and in mythological 
scenes, as the sun between two hills. In the pylon 
the sun is always present as the winged solar 
disk above the doorway, and the two hills will be 
represented by the towers. The author cites a 
number of passages from building inscriptions 
and religious texts in support of his theory. “* Der 
zweitiirmige Tempel-Pylon altaegyptischer Bau- 
kunst und seine religiése Symbolik” in Egyptian 
Religion, i (1933), 3, pp. 87 ff. 


THE ORIENT 
CHINA 


New Archaeological Discoveries in China.— 
In The Illustrated London News, March 23, 1935, 
pp. 480-482, the Rr. Rev. Witiiam C. Wuire, 
D.D., sometime Bishop of Honan, Professor of 
Chinese Archaeology in the University of To- 
ronto, and Keeper of the East Asiatic Collection 
of the Royal Ontario Museum, describes some 
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objects found at An-Yang, capital of the Shang- 
Yin Dynasty. They were found in a tomb, which 


. 


has been named the “elephant” tomb, since con- 
ventionalized elephants’ heads occur in the decor- 
ation of some of the bronze ritual vessels. The 
tomb is situated near An-Yang Hsien, in North 
Honan, on a bank of the river Huan. The Acade- 
mia Sinica, under Dr. Li Chi, began excavations 
in this district about five years ago. Most of the 
best pieces, however, came into the hands of 
dealers and have been scattered about the world. 
Many of them are now to be seen in the Royal 
Ontario Museum in Toronto. The tomb is to be 
dated about the twelfth century B.c. Among the 
objects at Toronto are a pair of bronze wine 
beakers of the fu type, with the pictograph on 
the outside of the flaring top rather than inside 
the base rim, and with open-work decoration on 
the foot; two bronze tripod wine cups of the 
chioh type; a bronze tripod wine-container of the 
chia type; and a bronze wine-beaker of the /u 
type. There are also many small bronzes, includ- 
ing bells, ladles, tripods, ewers, and wine-con- 


tainers of various shapes. 
PERSIA 


Excavations at Rayy.—The Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts jointly with the Mrs. William Boyce 
Thompson Foundation of the University Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, began excavations in the 
spring of 1934 at Rayy, ancient Rhages. The 


expedition was under the direction of Dkr. 
Ericu F. Scumipt. The generosity of Mrs. 


Thompson and the courteous aid of the Persian 
government helped materially in pursuing the 
work of this first season to a successful conclu- 
sion. The nucleus of Rayy covers an area of 
fourteen square miles, A powerful citadel forms 
the heart of a system of fortifications extending 
far into the plain. Citadel and defense walls be- 
long to the Islamic city, which comprises most 
of the archaeological deposit, but, in the course of 
excavations, Parthian constructions and deep 
prehistoric strata were also determined. So far, 
no Sasanian, Achaemenian, Median or late pre- 
historic strata have been found. 

The principal prehistoric deposit occurs in the 
mound of Cheshmeh Ali. Here, on bedrock, were 
found ceramics of the type of Anau I. It has not 
yet been determined with certainty whether 
these were made by people of the New Stone 
Age. At any rate, metal objects were absent. On 
top of the “Anau I” stratum was a thick layer 
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containing pottery painted with unusually at- 
tractive patterns in black on red ground: ibexes 
and water-birds. This stratum, of early Copper 
Age, corresponds to one found at Tepe Hissar, 
in northeastern Persia, by a previous expedition 
of the University Museum, though there the 
patterns were geometric. 

Above this stratum were ceramics identical 
with those of the second sublayer of the painted 
pottery era at Tepe Hissar. The guide pattern 
is a floral scroll, but there are also designs with 
rows of conventionalized birds and human fig- 
ures. The ground color is light brown and the 
decoration dark brown. During this period the 
potter’s wheel made its appearance. The era of 
plain gray ware is not represented at Rayy, but 
gray pottery of the beginning of the Iron Age was 
found at a mound, Murteza Gert, about five 
miles away. 

At Rayy a Parthian cult building had been 
constructed on top of the prehistoric strata. In 
this building were found the earliest samples of 
glazed bluish green ware so far determined in 
northern Persia. 

The principal task at Rayy is to bring order 
out of the chaos of opinions about the remains of 
the Islamic era. On account of the great extent 
of the Mohammedan city, extreme flexibility of 
operations was necessary: sometimes as many as 
three separate excavations were carried on at 
once. In addition to testing various points of the 
city, the foundations of a Buwaihid-Seljuk tomb 
tower were uncovered. Though t):e reyal graves 
had been rifled, many fragments of silk, wool and 
cotton garments were found. 

In the city, great numbers of beautiful glazed 
and plain vessels from Umayyad to Seljuk times 
were assembled from fragments found in ancient 
trash pits. Many hundreds of coins of gold, silver 
and copper, associated with the once discarded 
vessels, will give accurate datings for the ceram- 
ics. Ornaments of gold, glass vessels, glazed 
tiles and wall ornaments of plaster, together with 
the ceramics, were the most important finds. 

The expedition will resume work in May, 1935, 
and the second season should be more fertile than 
the difficult initial operations. In 1935 it is hoped 
that the expedition may also test sites in Lur- 
istan, a project sponsored by Mrs. Christian 
Holmes through the American Institute for Per- 
sian Art and Archaeology, which was unavoid- 
ably postponed from 1934, owing to the demands 
of the work at Rayy. 


Further Discoveries at Tepe Syalck.— 7he 
Illustrated London News of March 16, 1935, pp. 
416-417 devotes a section to pictures of finds 
made by the French Expedition at Tepe Syalck 
near Kashan in Persia. The brief descriptions are 
by M. GurrsumMan. Examples of pottery from the 
site were described by Mr. Arthur Upham Pope 
in the issue of December 15 (cf. summary in 
A.J.A. xxxix, 1935, p. 119). Tepe Kashan was 
occupied from the fourth to the beginning of the 
first millennium B.c. Its late culture is closely con- 
nected with that of Luristan. Two cemeteries 
were discovered. Many fine pieces of pottery with 
highly developed painted decoration were found, 
and with them numerous metal objects, lead and 
bronze vessels, bronze mirrors, and jewelry of 


silver. 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 


Ur.—The Joint Expedition of the University 
Museum, Philadelphia, and the British Museum 
completed a twelfth and final season at Ur. The 
director was Mr. C. Leonarp Woo The 
principal work of the season was the digging of a 
great pit, more than fifty feet deep, in order to 
uncover the cemetery of the Jemdet Nasr Age. 
The Jemdet Nasr graves were inhumation burials, 
and the bodies, wrapped in coarse matting, lay 
on their sides with the knees brought up at right 
angles to the trunk and tightly flexed, in the char- 
acteristic attitude of burials of the period. In the 
two hundred Jemdet Nasr graves which were ex- 
cavated, over six hundred vessels of alabaster, 
gypsum, limestone, and diorite were found. These 
stone vessels, hitherto rarely known from Jemdet 
Nasr times, together with a certain number of 
copper vases and bowls and innumerable beads, 
formed a collection of objects fine in themselves 
and most valuable for the reconstruction of a 
little-known period. 

The upper levels of the pit contained graves of 
Sargonid and later times, and below these were 
burials of the period of the Royal Cemetery. In 
the Sargonid level, eight graves produced beads 
of bleached carnelian with designs etched in 
black, similar to beads known at Mohenjo-daro. 
In a soldier's grave of the Royal Cemetery period 
was found the earliest example of stone sculpture 
in the round ever discovered at Ur: a statuette 
of a woman, made of alabaster with lapis and shell 
inlay. 

The second objective for the season was the 
tracing of the limits of the Temenos as it existed in 
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the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur and down to 
the twentieth century B.c. A third accomplish- 
ment was the clearing of some Persian and neo- 
Babylonian houses, thus working out in detail a 
large section of the residential quarter as it was 
in the late periods of the city’s history. 

The season’s work, therefore, touched upon 
every period from the Persian of the fifth century 
B.c. back to the Jemdet Nasr. Although it is not 
believed that all the possibilities of Ur as a site 
for archaeological research have been exhausted, 
the Joint Expedition has completed all the impor- 
tant projects outlined for it, and it has, therefore, 
arrived at the stage where excavations may 
logically be discontinued. (Antiquaries Journal, 


October, 1934.) 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


General Notes.— The beginnings of a descrip- 
tive and illustrated catalogue of all the lead coffins 
found in Palestine will be found in the Q.D.A.P., 
1934, pp. 87-99, by M. Avi-Yonan. Seven new 
variants of Umayyad dinars will be found in the 
hoard published by L. A. Mayer in the same 
Quarterly, pp. 100-2; 
‘TSHELEBI's account of his travels in Pales- 
tine in the by Sr. H. 
STEPHAN, pp. 103-108. A question of Damascene 
chronology is discussed by the R. P. pe Vaux in 
R.B. xliii, 1934, pp. 512-518. He shows that there 
is some ground for believing that Mari was a title 
of the kings of Damascus as well as of those of 
Sendjirli and Nabataea, and that therefore the 
* Mari,” king of Damascus, mentioned by Adad- 
nirari III (805-782), represents a title rather than 


also a translation of Ev- 
LIYA 


seventeenth century, 


a proper name. He thinks the data are best satis- 
fied by an identification with Hazael. 
Archaeological Survey in Upper Syria.— 
In the vears 1928, 1929 and 1931, Fatuer Jo- 
Martrern, S.J.. made an archaeological 
survey of what he calls the villes mortes of Upper 
Syria. Of this survey he gives an extensive ac- 
count, amply illustrated with plates, diagrams 
and maps, in Vol. XVII, 1933, pp. 1-176 of the 
Mélanges de [Université Saint-Joseph in Beirut 
(Lebanon). The region which he covered, roughly 
marked by the more notable centers, Antioch, 
Aleppo, Chalcis and Apamea, had been visited 
by de Vogue in 1861-1862, by Jullien and Sou- 
lerin in 1888, and by Princeton expeditions in 
1900, 1904 and 1909. The reports of these visitors, 
however, fall short of giving an adequate picture 
of what is still to be found, especially that per- 


taining to the remains of the Christian civiliza- 
tion which flourished in this part of Upper Syria _ 
from the second to the seventh centuries. In this 
period the region was well forested, as can be in- 
ferred from the lavish use of wood in the struc- 
tures that remain, and was the seat of large-scale 
olive oil and wine production. Deforestation — 
not to mention the invasion of the Persians (614) 
and their overthrow by the Arabs (641)—de- 
stroyed the prosperity which had made possible 
the building of innumerable churches, monas- 
teries, hostelries, places for popular gatherings, 
baths, as well as pretentious dwellings, and tombs. 
Today the country affords little more than a bare 
existence for a Mussulman peasantry and prom- 
ises, even with reforestation and security, no re- 
suscitation for its villes mortes. We can offer here 
only a list of the sites visited by Father Mattern 
and note in a general way some of the 
monuments which particularly interested him: 
Gebel Zaouyé; Geradé; Rouweiha (two churches 
important as illustrating the progressive evolu- 
tion of Syrian architecture); Kefr el-Bara (villa 
Deir sobat, tombs); Sergilla (baths); Dalldza; 
Hirbet Hass (villas); Gebel BariSa; Ba‘oida; 
Babisqa (basilican church by the architect Marki- 
anos Kyris (or Kyros or Kyrillas) (baths); Dar 
Qita (churches, villas, oil presses); Baqir Ha; 
Hirbet Tezin (churches); Qasr Iblisou; Qasr el- 
Banat: Gebel el-A‘la (church of Qalb Loze): 
Benabil; MouSabbak (church); Qal‘at Sem‘an 
(Church of St. Simeon Stylites; many of the 
buildings in this section are connected with the 
accommodation of pilgrims to the shrines of 
stylite saints); Deir Sem‘an (convents, hostelries, 
hospice); Gebel Sem*an; Brad (churches, tombs, 
baths, villas); Kefr Nabo; Kaléta (church); Tell 


‘Aqibrin; El-Breig (necropolis); Kfar Derian 
(churches); Me‘ez (churches); ‘Kfar Aroiiq; 


Sarfoid. Father Mattern concludes with ob- 
servations about the Syrian architecture of this 
region and period, and notes made about some 
churches revisited in 1933. One of the appendices 
assigns dates to the monuments noted in the 
survey. 

Palestinian Chronology.—On_ the 
comparative studies of ceramic materials from 


basis of 


Palestine-Syria (region of Tiberias and Damas- 
cus), A. Jirku (in Z.D.M.G. 88, N.F. 13, Hft. 2, 
1934, pp. 166-172) believes that the chronology 
of this district, as of other parts of the Jordan 
valley, requires a pushing back of dates for the 
earliest ceramic to the Neolithic Age. 
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Bethel. — According to the report of W. F. At- 
BRIGHT in B.A.S.O.R. lvi, 1934, pp. 2-15, the ex- 
cavations conducted at Bethel this last summer 
have revealed that this city was burned down 
“somewhere in the thirteenth 
the same period to which the writer attributed 
the. destruction of his “City C” at Tell Beit 
Mirsim and to which PERE VINCENT attributed 
the destruction of Jericho. (ALBRIGHT now ac- 
cepts PERE VincENT’s date.) The occurrence of 
three such major catastrophes in this period 
points without doubt to-the Israelite invasion 
and conquest. (But if we date this event in the 
thirteenth century, what shall we do with the 
fourteenth-century Habiru?’) The edifices of the 
rebuilt “Israelite” city of Bethel make a poor 
showing beside the remarkably fine workmanship 
of the earlier Canaanite city, especially that of 
the Late Bronze period (fifteenth—thirteenth 
centuries); and as for the pottery, Albright re- 


century B.c.,” 


marks, “such monotonous pottery we have never 
seen anywhere.” Bethel been 
founded at the end of the Early Bronze period, 
i.e., about the twenty-first century B.c. The fact 
that the neighboring site of Ai was destroyed 
about this time suggests that Bethel was founded 
after Ai’s destruction and, as it were, carries on 
Ais traditions. May there not be then, asks Al- 
bright, something to Alt’s suggestion that * Lu3”’ 
was the original name, not of Bethel as stated in 
Judges 1: 23, but of its nearby predecessor, which, 
after its destruction, came in time to be referred 
to simply as Ha-‘ai, i.e. “the ruin’’? At any rate, 
there is no evidence of an occupation of Ai in the 


seems to have 


thirteenth century when the Israelite invasion is 
supposed to have taken place. What then are 
we to make of the story of its capture in Josh. 
7 ff.? 

Jerusalem Tombs.—The 
beneath the sports ground of the Y.M.C.A. 
building at Jerusalem in 1932 are described and 
illustrated by J. H. Inirre in the Q.D.A.P. iv, 
1934, pp. 70-80. Two cave tombs date probably 
from the early third century a.p. A group of 
masonry tombs are somewhat later. The latter 


discoveries made 


contained lead sarcophagi, so must have con- 
stituted the burial-place of a well-to-do family. 
A much more extensive cemetery and the re- 
mains of a considerable edifice probably mark 
the site of the former Georgian Monastery in 
Jerusalem, a theory prompted by the unearthing 
of a tombstone mentioning a Bishop of the Geor- 
gian Community. 


Ledge Handles.—The contention of MeEssrs. 
ENGBERG and Suipton in their recent Notes on 
the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age Pottery of 
Megiddo (1934) that the evolution of the ledge 
handle established at Megiddo will serve as a 
basis for the chronological determination of un- 
stratified deposits is criticized by PERE VINCENT 
in the #.B. xii, 1934, pp. 403-431. He points out 
that at Gezer, at site H of the wady Ghazzeh 
(near Tell Far‘a), in tomb A of the necropolis at 
Jericho, and at Ophel, the sequence of ledge han- 
dles is by no means the same as that established 
at Megiddo, but a mixture of types is found at 
all levels. In opposition to Albright’s theory of an 
Egyptian origin for the ledge handle, Pére Vincent 
believes it to be a purely Palestinian develop- 
ment. The original simple protuberance was de- 
veloped in various ways according to the needs of 
different localities and the varying decorative 
fancy of potters. Its evolution is so conceived 
that 
normally into the ledge handle area... ,” 
we no longer have any gap between the prehis- 


“the ceramics of Teleilat Ghassul enter 


* and 


toric and historic periods in Palestine. 

The Mithraeum of Dura.—M. Rostovrzerr, in 
Rom. Mitt. xlix, 1934, pp. 180-207, reports the 
excavation of the Mithraeum of Dura, the first 
Mithraeum to be excavated in the east. It is, for- 
tunately, in a state of almost complete preserva- 
tion, and thus gives us valuable information con- 
cerning the cult of Mithras in the east. Its form 
is like that of the Mithraeums of the west: It 
consists of a long central chamber, with an en- 
trance hall and several side chambers. At the 
rear end of the chapel is a kind of apsis, niche, or 
naos on a podium, reached by a flight of seven 
stairs. Here the wall-paintings have been pre- 
served. There are the usual representations of 
the steer-slaying Mithras, Cautes and Cauto- 
pates, seven burning altars, and seven cypresses. 
Different in style, however, are the paintings of 
two bearded seated figures at the left and right, 
probably the founders of the cult, Zoroaster and 
Osthanes. In the center are two reliefs, a small 
one of the steer-slaving Mithras, and a large one 
of Mithras and the person who dedicated the re- 
lief, a certain Zenobios together with his kin. 
The reliefs are dated as having been dedicated in 
169 and 170 a.p., and are apparently taken over 
from an earlier temple on the site. The larger one 
has been changed in shape to fit the space. There 
are paintings of Mithras as a hunter which are 
akin to the seated male figures in their style of 
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execution. Both are Iranian in style, whereas the 
other paintings are probably copies of scenes 
common in the temples of the west. The mounted, 
riding Mithras is a distinctly eastern conception, 
whereas the steer-slaying Mithras is prevalent in 
the west. In this temple the two conceptions are 
combined. 

As to the dating of the temple, there are three 
periods represented. The dated reliefs which have 
been mentioned are from the earliest Mithras 
temple, no longer preserved. The Zenobios of the 
relief, Rostovtzeff, in disagreement with Cumont, 
regards as a native of Dura, commanding officer 
of the native troops with which he believes the 
Romans guarded the desert about Dura. 

A Latin inscription records a reconstruction of 
this temple by the vexillationes of Legiones IV 
Seythica and XVI Flavia Firma, in honor of 
Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Geta (between 
209 and 211). The temple remained for a long time 
in this second state, and at about the time of 
Severus Alexander there was again a reconstruc- 
tion, and the new feature was the podium. 

In addition to paintings, the walls of the 
Mithraeum bear many written and scratched in- 
scriptions. These are of four varieties: (1) In- 
scriptions beginning with the word Naya (no 
doubt combined 
with the name of the god or of some member of 


“reverence,” or “homage’’) 
the congregation. With the names of the mem- 
bers, their rank and title in the cult is given, and 
this provides interesting evidence concerning the 
cult terminology. (2) Lists of contributors and 
contributions. (3) Lists of purchases. (4) Frag- 
ments of prayers and hymns. These various texts 
are extremely interesting in that they afford a 
deep insight into the inner life of the congregation. 

Mosaics of el-Mehayet.—The mosaics and 
inscriptions of el-Mehayet Mt. Nebo), 
first published in the R.B. (1914), are treated 
afresh by le Pere Lemarre in R.B. (1934), pp. 
385-401, four plates. He shows that the medallion 
thought to be a reflection of the cult of Lot prac- 
ised in this region is nothing more than a repre- 


(near 


sentation of two youths treading out grapes in 
the wine-press. The “bishop John” referred to is 
probably a successor of Leontios, bishop of 
Madaba; and the mosaic must be dated either 
in A.D. 617 or 632. 

Ras Shamra. — A significant contribution to the 
interpretation of data from the Ras Shamra dis- 
coveries is made by O. E1tssrevpt in Z.D.M.G. 88 


(N.F. 13, Hft. 2), 1934, pp. 174-184. After brief 
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reference to the new tight shed by these discov- 
eries on the politics, art, economic life, writing 
and languages of N. Syria in the middle of the 
second millennium B.c., he suggests some of the 
contributions made also to our understanding of 
Phoenician-Aramaic and Greek religious ante- 
cedents. Not only are divine names used in the 
Old Testament 
in the Ras Shamra documents than in any pre- 
vious archaeological materials, but Greek my- 


given clearer characterization 


thology is also revealed as indebted to Syrian in- 
fluences from an early time. As a result of these 
discoveries we shall have to overhaul our theories 
concerning origins of many Old Testament re- 
ligious ideas, practices and institutions, and take 
account of the Syrian foundations. As to prob- 
lems in Greek mythology, it appears that the 
mythological tendencies of the Greeks are antici- 
pated at Ras Shamra. Philo Byblius is no longer 
to be held a fictionist in quoting Sancuniathon, 
nor is the latter to be regarded as an imaginary 
figure. In many ways the Ras Shamra discoveries 
surpass in importance for religion the nineteenth- 
century discoveries in the Nile and the Tigris- 
Euphrates valleys. 

Tell Abu Hawam.—The final and profusely 
illustrated report on the excavation of this site 
is presented by R. W. Hamiton in the Q.D.A.P. 
iv, 1934, pp. 1-69. No closely datable material 
was found, but the presence in the lowest level 
(Stratum V) of two scarabs and a bead bearing 
the cartouche of Amenophis III suggests that 
the site was first occupied soon after 1400 B.c. 
The pottery of these original inhabitants was 
predominantly Mycenaean with some Cypriote 
and local wares. The wall surrounding the town 
had been destroyed at an early period, possibly 
as a result of Seti I's invasion, c. 1315 B.c. At the 
eastern end of the town was what appears to be a 
temple, 12 m. by 6.5 m., in the centre of which 
was a depression, and at the western end a lime- 
stone pillar, 94 em. high. The Mycenaean culture 
represented by Strata V and IV (A) met a violent 
end by fire, perhaps as a result of the invasion of 
the Peoples of the Sea, c. 1196 B.c. In the rebuilt 
city, represented by Strata IV (B) and III, three 
types of pottery are especially common: (1) a 
polished red slip Cypriote ware with black con- 
centric rings; (2) a red and black decorated ware, 
common on the Phoenician coast, especially at 
Byblos, and generally dated to the tenth century; 
(3) a delicate red and yellow slip ware, which has 
also been found at Sabastya and other sites, 
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where it cannot be dated earlier than the ninth 
century. The destruction of the city of Stratum 
III may plausibly be connected with the invasion 
of Shishak I, c. 926 B.c. It was resettled some 
three or four centuries later by a people similar 
in many respects to those established at ‘Atlit 
(Cf. A.J.A. xxxviil, 1934, p. 288). 


ASIA MINOR 


Mursilis II and the Conception of Sin among 
the Hittites.—In Studi e Materiali di Storia delle 
Religioni x, 1934, pp. 19-37, G. Fur ant dis- 
cusses two prayers of Mursilis II addressed to the 
gods of the Hittite pantheon at a time when his 
country was afflicted with a grave pestilence. The 
assumed cause of this plague was a series of of- 
fences committed by his father, the former king. 
In both of the prayers he makes confession of his 
father’s offences and promises to make expiation. 
Apparently we have here to do with the old con- 
ception of sin as a physical impurity transferable 
from father to son. Moreover, not only did the 
king suffer if he sinned, but the whole country 
paid the penalty, a penalty which might even be 
deferred to another generation. In the prayers of 
Mursilis, however, we find the beginning of a re- 
volt from this doctrine. Full of wonder, he asks 
the deities why they did not punish Suppliluliu- 
mas and his contemporaries instead of Mursilis 
himself, who was innocent. Mursilis would have 
the offender alone suffer for an offence, and his 
prayers seem to be indicative of the dawn of a new 
conception of justice and humanity. 

Epichoric Alphabets.—WitneLm BRANDEN- 
STEIN discusses “Z@xyY in den epichorischen 
Kleinasiens” (Alio xxvii, 1934, 
Lycian uses psi for the unvoiced 


Alphabeten 
pp. 69-73). 
K-sound. Old Phrygian has daxet once (cf. late 
Phrygian addaket). Psi appears in Carian for K. 
Lydian, not needing psi for K, used it for é. Xi 
(in Asia Minor usually in the form £) was used 
in Lydian perhaps for a sibilant t, in Lycian for 
ni. Lycian adopted both Greek forms of chi, x 
and +, but used them with different phonetic 
values, the latter perhaps for h, the former for 
m. Lydian has only the + — form which seems 
to represent the sound p; the symbol was not 
needed for K in Lydian and so was available for 
p; phi would have been natural, but it is lacking 
in Lycian, Lydian and Carian. Carian used x 
for ph or p. 

Galatia and Pamphylia under Augustus. — 
Ronatp SyME in an article “Galatia and Pam- 
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Governorships of 
Piso, Quirinius and Silvanus” (Alio xxvii, 1934, 
pp. 122-148), based partly on epigraphical evi- 


phylia under Augustus: the 


dence, concludes: 

(1) That there was no separate province of 
Pamphylia either before or after the formation of 
a province of Galatia in 25 B.c. out of the realm of 
Amyntas. Most of Pamphylia (viz., Pisidia and 
Cilicia Tracheia) had belonged to Amyntas from 
36 B.c. The cities of the Pamphylian coast may 
have had autonomy before and even after 25, 
but they were within the province of the governor 
of Galatia. 

(2) That Piso was governor of Galatia-Pam- 
phylia when he was called from Pamphylia to 
settle an uprising in Thrace about 11 B.c. 

(3) That Quirinius when he conquered the 
Homonadenses was legate of Galatia-Pamphylia. 

(4) That the war with the Homonadenses may 
be hypothetically dated either 9-8 or 4-3 B.c. 

(5) That M. Plautius Silvanus was governor of 
Galatia-Pamphylia about a.p. 6. 

(6) That there was a legionary army in Ga- 
latia-Pamphylia several times between 13 B.c. 
and 7. 

Syme also discusses briefly some other not 
surely identifiable governors of Galatia. 

The Pillars at the South Gate of Troy II.— 
The two tall flat stones standing upright in front 
of the towers of the southern gateway of Troy II 
have been called baetyls (J.H.S. lili, 1933, p. 
298), a name which is properly applied only to 
aerolites and prehistoric “thunder bolt”’ stones, 
but their religious significance is undoubted. They 
are probably apotropaic, and with the circular 
paved area and altar-like base inside the tower 
form part of the mystical defence, the divine 
sanctity, of the Trojan wall originally built by 
Poseidon and Apollo, which could not be over- 
come by mere physical prowess. (W. F. J. Kniaurt, 
J HLS. liv, 1934, p. 210.) 


CYPRUS 


Excavations at Curium.—In May, 1934, an 
expedition of the University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, with B. H. Hut as field director, began 
excavations at Curium, a site about twelve miles 
west of Limasol. The results of the work, so far, 
indicate that there had been at Curium at least 
two settlements: one early Roman, the other 
mainly Hellenistic and not later. Both had evi- 
dently met with sudden catastrophes due to 
earthquakes. Under the northern limits of the site 
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were found well-built walls of the fifth century 
B.c. Elsewhere, walls of an early Roman basilica 
rested on earlier Greek foundations. Among 
Roman remains a quantity of plaster was found, 
with frescoes not unlike those at Pompeii. A 
street with a row of houses was also excavated; 
one of the houses had two floors with a stone 
staircase leading upward. 

A number of geometric tombs were dug. 
Hardly any of these had been touched, and they 
yielded a considerable quantity of unbroken 
Geometric pottery. Some of the pottery from the 
site is sub-Mycenaean and belongs to the ninth 
or tenth century B.c. Among other sherds were a 
few examples of fine Attic red-figured ware. In 
one of the rooms of a house were found two skele- 
tons, a man and a woman; on the finger of the 
latter was a bronze and a gold ring. (University 
Museum Bulletin, Vol. v, No. 4, January, 1935.) 

Trade Relations between Cyprus and Syria. — 
In The Illustrated London News, February 16, 
1935, pp. 246-249, 270, PROFESSOR 
F, A. Scuarerrer, Director of the French 
Excavations in Cyprus and Ras Shamra, gives a 


and p. 


brief report on recent excavations conducted in 
Cyprus by the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres in coéperation with the Louvre 
Museum. In 1933 excavation was conducted in the 
early Bronze Age necropolis at Vournous. In 1934 
trial digs were made at Enkomi, near Famagusta. 

Forty tombs were cleared in the cemetery at 
Vournous, probably family vaults, consisting of 
an approximately round central chamber with a 
dromos, and small connecting chambers entered 
through narrow doorways. The skeletons were 
laid on the ground. Bronze daggers and pins were 
found in the tombs and a quantity of pottery was 
laid around and over the bodies. Over 1500 vases 
were taken from the tombs which were opened, 
and which had not been previously pillaged. 
These included, in addition to household pots, 
many vases of unique forms, probably cult-ob- 
jects, copies in terracotta of combs and daggers, 
stylized human heads and serpents. The pottery 
is of the red lustrous clay type which follows the 
period of painted pottery. The date of this red 
lustrous clay pottery can now be set at about the 
middle of the second half of the third millennium. 
This is confirmed by discoveries at Ras Shamra, 
the neighboring port on the Syrian coast. 

At Enkomi special emphasis was laid on dis- 
covering the commercial relations between Cy- 
prus and Syria in the second millennium B.c. 


Many objects imported from Cyprus had been 
found at Ras Shamra. Nineteen tombs were dis- 
covered in the necropolis of Enkomi: vaults ex- 
cavated in soft limestone and entered by pits. 
Skeletons of the most recent burials were laid on 
the floor surrounded by offerings; the remains of 
sarlier burials were pushed into corners or placed 
in a chamber. The 
cleared date from the Hyksos period and contain 


subsidiary oldest graves 
only vases imported from Syria. Later, in the 
tombs of the fifteenth and early fourteenth cen- 
turies, a mixture of Syrian and Cypriote wares 
is found. In the late fourteenth- and thirteenth- 
century graves painted Mycenaean pottery pre- 
dominates, showing a decided change in the com- 
mercial relations of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
In the latest tombs Mycenaean products disap- 
pear and local wares are again found. 

The ancient town on the site of Enkomi was 
located near the cemetery. A few houses were 
found, and in one of them, remains of copper 
slag and a metal-worker’s furnace, and several 
fine pieces of bronze, including a beautiful low 
table, 65 with 


four volute- 
shaped legs. 


cm. in diameter, 


GREECE 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Archaeology in Greece, 1933-1934.—The an- 


nual summary of Greek archaeological work, by 
the Director of the British School at Athens, 
notes the more significant discoveries at many 
points on the mainland of Greece and in the 
islands. In Athens the early graves in the Kera- 
meikos give valuable evidence of the continuity 
and the high quality of the work of Athenian 
potters from sub-Mycenaean to Attic style, and 
show the parallel development of Protocorinthian 
and Proto-Attic.—On the crest of the hill of the 
Pnyx are remains suggestive of the Sanctuary of 
Demeter Thesmophoros, and a long building with 
portico facing the north which may be the dormi- 
tory used by women celebrating the Thesmo- 
phoria, though it is much later than the time of 
Aristophanes.— A marble block found on the site 
of the Academy bears the names of four members 
of the circle of Socrates. At Marathon, the site 
of the encampment of the Athenians before the 
battle has been ascertained, on the north slope 
of Mt. Agrieliki, near the only spring in the neigh- 
borhood. At Perachora, a complete model of the 
thatch-roofed house or temple of the geometric 
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period has been made on the evidence of two 
imperfect models found. In western Arcadia, a 
temple of Athena of the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury shows some more archaic features; in a 
temple of Asclepius, fragments of ivory from 
the cult statue were found. In Messenia, a small 
Doric temple dedicated to the river-god Pam- 
isus and mentioned by Pausanias has been found, 
with archaic pottery and bronze statuettes. At 
Malthi, a Mycenaean acropolis and palace with- 
out megaron were found and also neolithic re- 
Zakynthos, a Mycenaean _tholos 
tomb in use about 1400-1200 B.c. 
amber and faience beads. In Ithaca, 
geometric yielded a continuous series 
of pottery from L.H. III to Protogeometric. 
In Macedonia, the excavations of D. M. Robin- 
son at Olynthos are summarized and two illustra- 


mains. In 
contained 
Proto- 


“cairns” 


tions of mosaics given. Those of the French at 
Philippi and of Keramopoullos near Florina are 
also briefly. In Thasos, 
tural terracottas and sculptures have been found, 
but no new identifications made. At Delos, 
an inscription identifies the site of the shrine of 
the Dioskouroi. At the prehistoric site of Poli- 
ochni on Lemnos, two or more neolithic strata 
with walls of large blocks of stone underlie one 
of the Copper Age. The occupation was brought 
to a sudden end by earthquake, as the piles of 


discussed architec- 


unused pottery and other wares in the market- 
place attest. In Chios, the temple of Apollo 
Phanaios is now completely excavated. The 
earlier remains of the sanctuary are of the geo- 
metric period. The local pottery of the late 
seventh and the sixth century is the fabric once 
known as “Naucratite.”” Small bronze objects 
were found and some imported pottery, but the 
chief imports are scarabs and faience figurines 
from Egypt. In Crete, an accidentally dis- 
covered cave yielded a quantity of Minoan 
objects of bronze, gold and silver. In Cyprus, 
several neolithic strata at Erimi contain proof 
that in that period burials were made within the 
settlement, not in cemeteries outside. The pot- 
tery of the three upper layers on this site is 
mainly white painted ware, but in the fourth 
layer red polished ware predominates. Several 
other neolithic settlements were located, and one 
near the southern coast, with no potsherds below 
the top stratum, appears to represent a pre- 
neolithic culture. (H. G. G. Payne, J.H.S. liv, 
1934, pp. 185-200.) 

Child Priests and Priestesses in the Cults of 
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Athena and Artemis.—In Studi e Materiali di 
Storia delle Religioni, Vol. ix, 1933, pp. 173-202, 
Proressor U. Pestavozza discusses the signifi- 
cance and functions of child priests and priestesses 
in the cults of Athena and Artemis, and finds in 
the cult of Athena Alea at Tegea, as described 
by Pausanias, a clue. Pausanias describes the 
temple as containing a iepa kXivn, or sacred couch 
of the goddess, and a picture representing Auge, 
the virgin priestess of the goddess, who, despite 
her father’s precaution to keep her unmarried, 
was wooed by Herakles and gave birth to a son, 
Telephos. This is, no doubt, an etiological myth, 
indicating the existence of a mature virgin 
priestess in the cult in addition to a child priest, 
and attempting to explain certain phases of the 
ritual. This ritual, the author believes to be a 
iepds yauos, as indicated by the presence of a 
sacred couch. He reminds his readers that both 
Artemis and Athena retain characteristics of the 
Aegeo-Anatolic female divinity of a matriarchal 
society, and that a sacred marriage would not be 
inappropriate to their cults. In fact, the washing 
of Athena’s statue in the Kallynteria suggests a 
prenuptial washing. Adducing evidence that, on 
the island of Naxos at least, it was customary for 
the young bride on the night preceding her 
marriage to sleep with a boy child in order to 
insure offspring, the writer concludes that pre- 
ceding the sacred marriage the priestess, as rep- 
resentative of the goddess, slept with the child 
priest. There is also evidence of the custom of 
the groom sleeping with a girl child to insure 
fertility, and Pestalozza concludes that in the 
cult of Artemis the child priestess sleeps with 
the image of the god who is to be participant in 
the sacred marriage; in the cult of Poseidon, she 
sleeps with the priest himself as representative 
of the god. 

The Dorians.— Franz MILtTNER in “Die dor- 
ische Wanderung” (Alio xxvii, 1934, pp. 54-68) 
argues that the Dorians came to Argolis by sea 
about 1100 B.c., 
Argos which became their center. From there 
they expanded northward into the territories of 
Corinth and Megara, and westward into Lace- 
daemon. Their original home was, Miltner be- 


advancing from the coast to 


lieves, in Epirus whence the pressure of the II- 
lyrians finally expelled them about 1200. From 
Epirus they migrated to Crete; and from Crete 
they moved on the one hand to the Peloponnese 
and in the other direction to Carpathos, Rhodes, 
Cos, and the coast of Lycia and Caria. 
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New Acquisitions of the Gem Collection of 
Giorgio Sangiorgi.—In Rém. Mitt. xlviii, 1933, 
pp. 284-298, Giorgio publishes five 
new gems of his collection: 

I. Danaé. A ruby set in gold bearing the en- 
graving of a woman’s figure holding her upper 
draperies in her hands as if in the act of disrobing. 
The type of headdress, the folds in straight lines, 
the geometric zigzag simulating the vertical end 
of the chiton, all indicate that this statue belongs 
to the period of transition from the end of the 
fourth century to the Hellenistic period. 

II. Parrot. A plasma engraved with the figure 
of a parrot in profile, executed with all the careful 
detail of a portrait. It is assigned by the owner to 
the Alexandrian period. 

III. Gem of Sostratos. A paste gem bearing a 
representation of Aphrodite and Adonis seated, 
an Eros fanning them, another feminine figure 
standing before them, a dog in the background. 
It is probably an imitation of a painting. The sig- 
nature bears the same peculiarities as that of the 
Sostratos gem in the Naples Museum. More- 
over, it is set somewhat to the left as is that of 
the Sostratos engraving of the British Museum. 
The placement of the signature of the latter gem 
had formerly caused it to be suspected, but it 
would now seem that it is genuine. 

IV. A Maenad. A paste gem showing a dancing 
maenad with flowing hair, her veil fluttering, her 
body bare, the flexion of her figure in the ecstasy 
of the dance following the contour of the oval 
frame. The harmony of the whole is typical of the 
Augustan period. 

V. Julia Sabina. A reddish-brown carnelian 
stone with a head represented in profile turned 
to right. Simple diadem typical of the end of 
Trajan’s period. It is, no doubt, the work of a 
contemporary of Sabina. 

Greek and Roman Religion.—In Rém. Mitt. 
xviii, 1933, pp. 245-260, Martin P. Nitsson 
compares and contrasts the Greek and Roman 
religions. They spring from a common root as the 
two nations spring from a common stock, but 
diverge greatly as they take on native admixture 
in Greece and Italy respectively. Greek religion 
becomes a religion of many cults and many lo- 
calities, Italian religion that of one state, Rome. 
The substratum of animism in Roman religion is 
not far different from that of the Greek. More- 
over, in the regal period Rome borrowed largely 
from Greek religion. After the beginning of the 
republic there was a pause in this Hellenization, 


but in the third century thereafter it began anew. 
Though the Roman religion itself was almost ob- 
scured by the Greek, its organization remained 
peculiarly its own. In Greece, the guardians of 
religion were magistrates who also had other and 
more important functions, as interpreters, and 
in connection with oracles. In Rome, the guardi- 
ans of religion were the great priestly colleges: 
the pontifices, whose proceedings and decisions 
were to religious law what the praetor’s edict 
was to civil law; the quindecemviri sacris faci- 
undis, who introduced and controlled new cults; 
the augurs, who in an early credulous age wielded 
great political as well as religious power by their 
interpretation of omens. 

The priestly colleges were independent of the 
state and yet never completely differentiated 
from it, for members of these colleges were usually 
outstanding citizens of the state, and there was 
never real strife between the religious organiza- 
tion and the state. The character of Roman 
religion was, however, such that it had nothing 
to offer the religious-minded person, and thus 
eventually, because of its own barrenness, it de- 
cayed, and with it its organization. 

In Greece, the decay of religion came immedi- 
ately after Alexander’s conquests. The purely 
local Greek cults could not travel far. Philosophy 
and Oriental mystery religions took their place. 
As for Rome, she attempted to solve the problem 
by following her conquests with the introduction 
of emperor worship, but this cult was merely a 
theologia civilis, a clever strategy of statecraft 
to make religion serve its own ends. Thus it fell 
with the advance of Christianity which offered 
real religious substance in addition to organiza- 
tion. But even after Christianity had obtained a 
firm footing, the peculiar characteristics of the 
East and West remained, the East concerning 
itself mainly with intellectual and philosophical 
aspects of religion, the West, with problems of 
organization. 

The Ionians. —C. F. Lenmann-Havrt, in “Zur 
Erwihnung der Ionier in altorientalischen Quel- 
len” (Klio xxvii, 1934, pp. 74-83), objects ve- 
hemently to a statement of Judeich—“Zur 
Ionischen Wanderung” in Rh. Mus. Ixxxii, 311, 
n. 1—that “die inschriftlichen (chaldischen) 
Zeugnisse reichen bis in das achte Jahrhundert 
hinauf.”” Lehmann-Haupt shows that the sup- 
posed evidence, an inscription found in Ar- 
menia in 1916 and ascribed to Sardur IT, belongs 
to Sardur IIT; that the supposed equivalent of 
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Diogenes is really Diusinini and that for Tuniegi 
(identified as Ionians) should be read Iganiehi. 
There is no authentic mention of the Ionians or 
of Diogenes in the Chaldaean inscriptions. 

Pandora’s Sin.—Cu. Picarp, in L’ Acropole, 
No. 25-26, Jan.June, 1932, pp. 39-57 (4 figs.), 
studies the Hesiodic story of Pandora from the 
standpoint of modern archaeology. 

In the Theogony, Pandora herself is Zeus’ 
vengeance with the woes that accompany her. 
In the Works she is a lovely snare whose curiosity 
releases from the pithos the troubles that vex 
man. Pandora is originally and properly an epi- 
thet of the Earth-Mother. The myth, thinks M. 
Picard, has as its scene a Cretan palace in which 
Pandora is for her lord the faithless tamias over 
his pithoi. Her curiosity in lifting the cover of one 
pithos was a sin against her duty as guardian. 
The original story must have contained two jars, 
one of blessings, one of evils. This explains the re- 
tention of Hope, who certainly was not among the 
evils. Picard calls attention to the gold signet in 
the Ashmolean Museum (see Evans, Palace, I, 
2, p. 842, fig. 557) where a priestess performs 
some act over what he calls two jars. In Iliad, 24, 
527, Achilles refers to the two jars at Zeus’ side, 
again, says Picard, envisioning a Cretan palace. 
A parallel is found for the Cretan signet in the 
bas-relief of the Kalliste sanctuary discovered 
at the Dipylon in 1922. In this the two jars are 
represented side by side; Picard sees here a sur- 
vival of Minoan religion. 

Hesiod, says Picard, adapted a primitive story, 
in which Pandora was source of good and evil, 
to the misogyny of the Indo-Europeans and of his 
own nature, and left traces of both in the story 
as we have it. 

Pelasgians and Ionians.— From Homer’s Cata- 
logue of the Trojan allies, it is possible, by study- 
ing the geographical facts, to conclude that the 
Dardanians occupied the strip of country along 
the southern coast of the Troad, between the long 
chain of Ida and the sea, and that the Pelasgians 
were the first and easternmost of Priam’s Euro- 
pean allies. Their Larissa, then, which was far 
from Troy (Jl. xvii, 301) would be the town of 
that name north of Mesembria on the “west 
shore”’’ of the Euxine. From this region east of 
the Hebrus, with the help of hints in Homer, 
Strabo, Herodotus and other writers, they can 
be traced in early times through a broad belt of 
country north of Greece as far as Dodona and the 
shores of the Adriatic and in Thessaly, “ Pelasgian 


Argos,” a non-Thracian, non-Greek-speaking 
people, including the Pelasgians (Pelag-skoi, 
Pelag-ones), the Paionians and others. The later 
opinion that they were the primitive population 
of the Peloponnesus (Argolis, Arcadia, Achaea) 
is an error, sponsored and perhaps fathered by 
Hesiod. The question, What became of the Pelas- 
gians in historic times? and the question, Whence 
came the Ionians? may answer each other, as in- 
deed Herodotus implies. When the Thracians 
descended to the Aegean from the north, in the 
fourteenth century B.c., they drove the Pelasgians 
out of the territory between the Hebrus and the 
Strymon, and the people so dispossessed fled 
southward to the islands of the Aegean and the 
east and west shores, in Attica being grafted 
upon an already Greek population and in Asia 
forming the foundation on which the Greek 
fugitives from the west were overlaid at the time 
of the later migrations. The Pelasgic nation 
ceased to exist as such, and the Ionian name was 
adopted, probably among the mixed communities 
on the Asiatic side. The claim of Athens to be the 
mother city of Ionians was enormously exag- 
gerated for political reasons. As to the origin of 
the Pelasgians themselves, they may have been a 
part of a migration of Mysians and Teucrians 
from the east who crossed Asia Minor and entered 
Europe by the Bosphoros in the fifteenth century 
and also scattered southward, to Crete, Cyprus, 
and other islands. The Teucrians especially may 
be identified with the Tyrrhenians who passed 
across the Adriatic into Etruria. Many allied 
forms of the name are found both in their eastern 
and their western homes. (J. A. R. Munro, 
J.H.S. liv, 1934, pp. 109-128.) 

The Gephyrismi: Origin, Date, and Location. — 
In Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni x, 
1934, pp. 64-79, E. De Martino makes a study 
of the so-called yedupis, who, according to Hera- 
cleon (Hesychius’ Lexicon), was a ropvn stationed 
at a bridge. According to others, the yedupis 
was a man stationed there who, in connection 
with the rites of the Eleusinian mysteries, abused 
the distinguished citizens who passed. Am- 
monius, on the other hand, states that these 
abuses were merely written on the bridge. As to 
the time and place of the gephyrismi, De Mar- 
tino accepts Foucart’s conclusion that they took 
place on the Athenian bridge over the Cephissus 
on the nineteenth of Boedromion. His chief con- 
cern is to determine the significance and to trace 
the development of the gephyrismi and to recon- 
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cile the various definitions given of them. In 
Heracleon’s tépvn he sees a woman who is re- 
peating in the rites the réle of Iambe and Baubo. 
Reviewing the myths concerning these two, he 
concludes that Baubo, when she was taken into 
the Eleusinian cult, performed in the rites the 
aroxadvuyits Tov Krevds, originally the mystic sym- 
bolic act of Demeter,—and that this Demeter- 
Baubo, as she might be called, in one phase of 
the cult’s development, played her part on the 
bridge as the répvn, whom Heracleon mentions. 
In the subsequent purification of the cult, how- 
ever, the part was played by a masked man, who 
hurled ribald abuse at the procession as it crossed 
the bridge. In a still later phase of the cult, these 
abuses were no longer spoken, but written on the 
bridge; and thus the bridge eventually was no 
longer the theater of ritual obscenity, but ended 
by merely fulfilling the function of the statue of 
Pasquino at Rome. 

Solon’s Reform of Weights and Measures. — 
It is well known that the reforms of Solon, be- 
sides abolishing the system by which debtors 
might lose their personal freedom, included a 
devaluation of the coinage in favor of the debtor 
class as a whole and also certain changes in the 
units of measure for commodities, both dry and 
liquid, the medimnus and the metretes. The logi- 
cal and economically sound change in_ these 
measures, and the one in harmony with Solon’s 
liberalizing principles, would be a decrease in 
size proportioned to the change in the coinage, 
but the chief authority on these reforms, Aris- 
totle’s Constitution of Athens, 10, says: €7’ éxeivou 
yap éyévero kai Ta Tav Pedwreiwr, 
‘in his time the measures also were made larger 


than the Pheidonian.”” This has repeatedly been 


interpreted as asserting that Solon increased the 
measures, on the ground that the Pheidonian 
standard was the same as the Aeginetan, which is 
known to have been considerably larger than the 
Attic. This identification has not been seriously 
questioned, and it rests on the not unreasonable 
assumption that, as Pheidon extended his con- 
trol to include Aegina at about the time when 
Aegina began her coinage, he must have had a 
decisive part in establishing her standard. There 
is evidence, however, more direct than this ap- 
parent contradiction of facts in the Athens of 
Solon’s time, to show that there was a Pheidonian 
standard, not only smaller than the Aeginetan, 
but smaller than the Attic. This is a Delphian 
inscription of about 350 B.c., first published in 
1903, which says that 3,000 Pheidonian medimni 
were equal to 1,875 Delphian medimni, a ratio 
of 8:5. Whether the Delphian medimnus was on 
the Aeginetan or the Attic standard, the Phei- 
donian would be considerably less than either, in 
one case about 47 litres, in the other, 32.8 litres. 
Incidentally it has been noted by Beloch that the 
latter measure is the cube of the foot of 320.45 
mm. by which the stadium at Olympia is laid out. 
Thus the statement in the Ath. Pol. is literally 
correct and consistent with Solon’s treatment of 
the coinage, the reduction being about 27 or 30 
per cent in each case; but it is misleading and 
awkward, and we can suspect that it originally 
said the measures were made “smaller than the 
Aeginetan”™ and that through a misunderstand- 


ing similar to the modern one, ** Pheidonian”™ 
crept into the text in place of ‘*Aeginetan,” 
from a gloss, and then peiw, less, was changed to 
ueifw, more. (J. Jounston, J.H.S. liv, 1934, pp. 


180-184.) 
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The Archaeological Society of Athens held their 
annual meeting on March 31st, when Mr. Oikono- 
mos, the Secretary, reported on the excavations 
conducted under the auspices of the Society in 
1934. These included the work of Professor Sotiri- 
ades at Marathon, Messrs. Threpsiades and Trav- 
los at Megara, Mr. Sotiriou at Nea Anchialos, 
Professor Keramopoullos in Macedonia, Mr. 
Kyparissis in Achaia, Professor Orlandos at 
Sikyon, Professor Adamantiou at Sparta and 
Mr. Marinatos at Amnisos in Crete.! 

On March 29th the British School of Archaeol- 
ogy held their Open Meeting at which two papers 
were read, the first by Mr. H. Megaw on the 
Byzantine Churches in Mani, which covered a 
field practically untouched by scholars up to this 
time. Mr. Megaw has been making a special 
study of the chronology of ‘*Middle Byzantine” 
churches, and some of those in the Mani belong 
to this period and others to the “Late Byzan- 
tine.” The second paper was read by the Director 
of the School, Mr. Payne, and was entitled ‘The 
Archaic Aphrodite at Lyons.”” Mr. Payne has for 
some time been working with Mr. Gerard Young 
on a volume of photographic reproductions of the 
archaic sculpture in the Acropolis Museum. In the 
course of his studies there he came upon some 
fragments of a Kore which seemed to him to be the 
parts missing from the statue which for many 
years has been in the Archaeological Museum at 
Lyons. This is an archaic statue called either the 
Venus with the Dove, or the Venus of Marseilles 
because it was supposed to have been found in 
excavations in Marseilles some three hundred 
years ago. Largely because of its origin, this 
figure had been assigned by experts to the Ionian 
School. It was, however, of Pentelic marble, and 
when a cast of the Lyons portion was sent to 
Athens, Mr. Payne found that three fragments in 
the Acropolis Museum are parts of the same 
statue, one of these making a join with the hair in 
the back while another is from the arm and shoul- 
der, and the third gives the lower portion of the 
body. The feet and base are still missing, but 
there is no possible doubt now that the Kore is of 

‘The work at Marathon was reported in the 
News Items 4.7.4. XX.XIX, 1. The results of the 
other excavations will, I hope, be available for the 
next number of the JouRNAL. 


Attic origin and a very important link in the 
study of the development of archaic sculpture in 
Athens (Fig. 1). The British School is beginning an 
excavation in Siphnos about May Ist where, it is 
hoped, other examples of archaic sculpture may be 


Fic. 1.—ArcHaic APHRODITE AT LYONS WITH 
NEWLY D1scovERED PORTIONS FROM THE ACRO- 
POLIS MusEUM 
(Courtesy of Mr. Payne) 
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found. Later, they may also carry out some work 
in Crete. Sir Arthur Evans has just returned from 
a short visit to Knossos and reports the discovery, 
in the vinevard near the Villa Ariadne, of some 
fine Roman mosaics and a headless statue of the 
Emperor Hadrian. 

An Open Meeting was held at the American 
School on April 9th at which Mr. Shear reported 
on the 1934 campaign in the Agora. The work this 
vear will continue until July Ist, as there is quite a 
large area to uncover and connect with the parts 
already excavated. The most spectacular finds so 
far have been a series of Geometric graves con- 
taining a great quantity of splendidly preserved 
pottery of the best Geometric Period (see Archae- 
ological Notes, pp. 173 ff.). The following report on 
some of his investigations on Hymettos has just 
been given me by Mr. Sterling Dow of the Ameri- 
can School: ‘From the time of Lepsius, the au- 
thority on Greek marbles, all who have referred to 
the matter state that the ancient marble quarries 
on Mt. Hymettos cannot be distinguished.? The 
ancient quarries on Pentelikon are readily identi- 
fied, and it seemed peculiar that those on Hymet- 
tos, which furnished an abundance of material for 
late fifth-century and later buildings, in Attic 
and ‘elsewhere, should be quite lost. 

“Going to Kara (the modern Heliopolis and 
adjacent parts), Mr. R. P. Breaden and I as- 
cended the slopes of the mountain and immedi- 
ately, while still in the level of the pine groves, 
came upon an abandoned block some ten feet in 
length. The weathering proved that it was an- 
cient, and the same criterion identified quarry 
beddings near by. Careful search in the vicinity 
revealed abandoned blocks, more beddings from 
trial quarries from which only a few blocks were 
removed, trimmed scarps where the mountain had 
yielded many tiers of blocks, and finally a quarry 
pit of considerable size. Near the pit are several 
carefully aligned blocks, and traces of an ancient 
house, probably a tool shed, for the threshold, cut 
in the living rock, has a hole fora metal door jamb. 

*“Modern quarrying on Hymettos has pro- 
ceeded simply by breaking out the stone, usually 
by drilling and blasting. Further observation has 
shown that in nearly every case ancient working 
can be distinguished from modern with perfect 
certainty. Ancient blocks, scarps, pits and even 
dumps, are readily identified by weathering, tool- 
ing and characteristic formation. Vegetable mat- 

? This view is to be found, for instance, in the 
new edition, 1931, of Judeich’s Topographie, p. 3. 


ter washes down from above and blackens the 
ancient scarps. This observation has enabled the 
identification of a number of great pits to be made 
from a considerable distance, and, in fact, some of 
the larger pits are clearly visible from Athens. 
They are situated on both sides of the monastery 
of Karaés, but not on ridges adjacent to it. Traces 
of ancient quarry roads, with retaining walls, have 
also been found.* 

“Evidently Lepsius, who is to be mentioned 
with praise for his geological work and his maps, 
did not explore carefully for Hymettian quarries, 
and others have accepted his word without testing 

The excavations on the prehistoric citadel of 
Malthi, near the village of Vasiliko in Messenia, 
were continued and completed in 1934. They 
were conducted by a Swedish expedition under 
M. Valmin.* The whole prehistoric town within 
the circuit wall has been examined and found to 
consist of 305 chambers or rooms joined to form 
houses (See Plan, Fig. 2). About one third of 
the space within the citadel shows no traces of 
buildings and had apparently been left as an open 
area. The excavations of 1934 were concentrated 
on the eastern, southern and western parts of the 
town. The foundations of the houses and the 
walls are well enough preserved to give a clear idea 
of the plan of the town which in its grouping 
appears to resemble Cretan examples, Gournia 
for instance, rather than mainland sites. Maga- 
zines and storerooms are built against the outer 
wall within its entire circuit. The date of these 
rooms and that of the circuit wall itself is the 
same, namely Middle Helladic, as is true also of 
most of the city. On the west slope of the acropo- 
lis, however, many of the walls date from the Late 
Helladic Period. It was this slope which had been 
chosen, because it was more sheltered from the 
strong northeast wind, for the construction of the 
more important dwellings. The houses built in 
Late Helladic times are relatively few in number, 
owing perhaps to the fact that those of the preced- 
ing period were so solidly built that they were 
used throughout the following epoch. This is 
evidenced by the finding of Middle Helladic 


Work is progressing on an article embodying 
these investigations. 
‘For this report I am indebted to M. Valmin. 
A preliminary report on the 1933 excavations 
may be found in the Bulletin de la Société Royale 
des Lettres de Lund, 1933-1934, pp. 9 ff. See also 
News Items, 4.J.4. XX XVIII, 2. 
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pottery mixed with Late Helladic in the same 
rooms. The walls were built entirely of stone and 
not of unbaked brick, and this explains the enor- 
mous masses of stones which have accumulated 
above the remains of the walls still in situ. There 
is in no part of the site any trace of a conflagration 
or break in continuity between the Middle and 
Late Helladic Periods. The only indication of a 


only megaron in the whole town (260 on Plan). 
Its walls, one of which, on the east, is formed by 
the circuit wall of the palace, are preserved to a 
height of 1.50 m. The door, in the south wall, has 
its sill well preserved. The roof had been sup- 
ported by four columns. Outside the door was 
another room or small court (259 on Plan) leading 
to a complicated system of corridors. 


w om 


Fic. 2.—PLAN OF THE ACROPOLIS OF MALTHI 


Courtesy of M. Valmin) 


violent destruction is the laver of ashes which 
covers the later walls and marks the end of all 
habitation at Malthi at the close of the Mycen- 
aean epoch. 

Among the houses cleared in 1934 are several of 
apsidal plan and large dimensions (Fig. 3). They 
are to be assigned, by the pottery found with them, 
to the Middle Helladic Period. One indeed is so 
large that it would have been impossible to cover it 
with a roof and it must, therefore, have been an 
enclosed court. On the west slope, near the inner 


wall which surrounds the “palace,” was found the 


One tiny room, only one meter in length but 
with very thick walls and a small court in front of 
it, produced a great quantity of pottery and a 
copper double axe in good condition and showing 
no signs of use. The excavators are inclined to 
consider this room a small sanctuary dedicated to 
the cult of the Double Axe. Other indications of 
the religious life of the inhabitants of Malthi are 
provided by their care for the cult of the dead. 
Within the main gate on the south (98 on Plan), 
and to the right of it, there is a semicircle formed 
of two rows of orthostate blocks enclosing four 
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tombs, each containing one skeleton, and another 
grave covered by a large slab and containing eight 
skeletons. Near this grave circle are two rooms 
separated from each other by a well-built wall 
with, in each room, a table of squared stone set 
against this common wall (185 and 186 on Plan). 
The pottery collected in these rooms was remark- 
ably uniform and consisted of vases, undecorated, 
but of fine fabric. The arrangement of the rooms 
and the consistency of the earth fill found in them 
led the excavators to the opinion that these had 
served for the cult of the dead and that offerings 
had been made here. The position of these rooms 
and the graves just to the right of the principal 
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The pottery was very abundant and better 
preserved than that found in 1933. It is stored in 
the museum at Vasiliko. Pithoi a meter and a half 
in height, found in the magazines along the outer 
wall and also in the “palace,” presuppose a 
wealth of grain and oil. The painted and incised 
decoration, as well as the shapes of Middle Hel- 
ladic pottery, can be well studied from the mass of 
vases found at Malthi. The incised vases are the 
most important for they have here been found, for 
the first time, in great abundance. The total 
number of sherds is calculated as more than five 
thousand. They indicate relatively simple shapes 
as well as some of more developed forms. A few 


3. 


gate, as well as the arrangement of the enclosing 
slabs, naturally brings to mind the Grave Circle 
at Mycenae. 

To the stairway found in 1933, providing 
access from one terrace to another, must now be 
added three more. The communication between 
the houses and rooms by means of doors, alleys 
and other passages is clearer than it was before 
this year’s excavations. In a number of rooms the 
roof had been supported by a single column (e.g. 
136, 174 on Plan). The provision for water supply 
depended not only on the spring found on the 
east slope but also on cisterns constructed near the 
outer wall to which the rain water was conducted 
by an elaborate system of conduits built under the 
houses. These cisterns belonged to the Middle 


Helladic Period. 


LarGE ApsipaL (187 


189 on PLAN) 


sherds go back as early as the Neolithic Period, 
but the greater number are Middle Helladic. The 
excavators see in these latter a new type of ware 
especially assignable to this part of the Pelopon- 
nesus in the Middle Helladic Period. 

After the close of the excavations at Malthi the 
expedition proceeded to Hagios Floros, where the 
little temple of Pamisos had been found in 1933. 
The ramp, which led from the door of the temple 
towards the east, ends in a cross-wall. This wall 
has now been excavated, and proved to be an altar 
placed symmetrically in front of the entrance of 
the temple and built of orthostates on a founda- 
tion of solid blocks which are not so well cut as 
those used in the ramp. 

EuizaBetu Prerce BLEGEN 


5 See News Items, A./.4. XXXVIII, 2. 
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PaLeouitHic Man aND THE NILE VALLEY IN 
Upper anp Mippie Eeypr. A Study of the 


Region in Pliocene and Pleistocene Times, by . 


K. S. Sandford. University of Chicago, Oriental 

Institute Publications, Vol. X VIII; Prehistoric 

Survey of Egypt and Western Asia, Vol. III. 

Quarto, Pp. xxi+131, text figs. 25, pls. 39 and 

a map. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 

1934. $7.00. 

This is the third in a series of Oriental Institute 
Publications dealing with Paleolithic Man in the 
Nile Valley. W. J. Arkell was co-author of the first 
(Vol. X) and second (Vol. XVII). The present 
volume covers the Nile Valley between Luxor and 
Cairo, a distance of about 400 miles. The study 
begins with the geological history of the region 
prior to the Pliocene Period and continues through 
the Pliocene and Pleistocene to recent times. 

For fixing the height of the valley terraces, the 
height of the modern Nile alluvium has been taken 
as the datum. In the gravels of the 100-foot terrace 
occur the oldest human implements vet known in 
Egypt. The mammalian remains found in the 
gravels near Cairo by Pére Paul Bovier-Lapiére 
and others represent a markedly early Pleistocene 
fauna. During this long period the industry ranged 
from crude to highly developed forms (Chellean 
and Early Acheulian). So constant is the level, 
and so long the period of time required, that sea 
level must have been maintained without notice- 
able change throughout the phase. This phase in 
terms of Mediterranean chronology is the Tyr- 
rhenian stage. A coarse flake industry (Clactonian) 
has likewise been found in the gravels of the 100- 
foot terrace. 

The implements of the 50-foot terrace include 
later forms of Acheulian industry. The earlier 
types also occur in the 50-foot terrace, but they 
are usually rolled and waterworn, indicating a 
previous source of origin. The 100-foot terrace 
and the 50-foot terrace thus form a Lower Paleo- 
lithic group: (1) Primitive Chellean, Chellean, 
older Acheulian and primitive core and flake in- 
dustry (Clactonian) in the 100-foot terrace, (2) 
Evolution of the the 50-foot 
terrace. 

There are two horizons lower than the 50-foot 


Acheulian in 


or Acheulian Terrace: 25- to 30-foot terrace with 


Mousterian and later working-floors on the sur- 
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face and, at its foot, 10-foot terrace containing 
rolled implements of Mousterian Age (there is 
evidence that gravels of this age are continued 
below the Nile alluvium). 

When we come to the Upper Paleolithic, the 
characteristic Nile Valley types differ from those 
of western Europe. For the late Paleolithic of the 
Nile Valley, Vignard has proposed the term 
**Sebilian,” from the village of Sebil on the Kom 
Ombo Plain. The Lower and Middle Sebilian are 
Upper Paleolithic and the Upper Sebilian is re- 
ferred to the Mesolithic. In Nubia as far north as 
the Kom Ombo Plain, the Middle Sebilian fol- 
lowed a period during which great thicknesses of 
silt were accumulated. The Upper Sebilian people 
witnessed a new period of bed-erosion by the river. 
Their industry, which contrasts markedly with 
the Middle Sebilian, is predominantly microlithic. 
Sebilian industry of Upper Paleolithic Age has re- 
cently been found in beach deposits of the Faivum 
Lake. Thus it becomes evident that there were 
features in common between the histories of two 
great expanses of water controlled by the Nile, 
namely the Faivum and the Kom Ombo Plain, 
the former a lake, the latter an inundated marsh. 
Between Luxor and the neighborhood of the 
entrance to the Faiyum, a distance of some 350 
miles, the Sebilian deposits fall from 20 feet above 
alluvium to about the same level below it. 

In summing up the evidence, the author con- 
cludes that during the transitional period from 
Middle to Late Paleolithic times, the climate of 
Middle Egypt and of the Faivum was not vet that 
of a desert; but the rainfall had failed in southern 
Upper Egypt and Nubia, and sand was already 
blowing locally from the high Eocene Plateau. 
The great dunes of the northern Libyan Desert 
had probably started their southward march. It 
seems reasonable to assume that a considerable 
degree of aridity had extended over most of Upper 
and Middle Egypt by Neolithic times. 

The relations of the Lower and Middle Paleo- 
lithic the 
beaches are summarized as follows: 

The 100-foot Nile terrace=the 35-30-meter 

or Tyrrhenian beach 
The 50-foot Nile terrace l _ the 20-18-meter 
The 30-foot Nile terrace {or 
beach 


levels in Egypt to Mediterranean 


Monasterian 
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The 10- 15- and 25-foot Nile gravels= the 8- 
meter or late Monasterian beach. 
The fact that this and the two preceding volumes 
X and XVID) are chiefly geological in scope, de- 
signed to prove the relative ages of the industries 
in question, leaves the author free to avoid 
lengthy discussions of industrial typology. The 
splendid series of plates admirably supplement 
the text. 

GerorGe Grant MacCurpy 

O_p Lyme, CONNECTICUT 


Tue ARCHAEOLOGY oF Cook INLET, ALASKA, by 
Frederica de Laguna. Pp. 1-263, pls. 72, figs. in 
the text 5. Philadelphia, The University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1934. $3.00. 

During the four summers from 1930 to 1933 
Miss de Laguna explored and excavated the an- 
cient Indian and Eskimo remains around Cook 
Inlet and Prince William Sound in the Gulf of 
Alaska. This report presents the results of the 
first three seasons, when her activities were con- 
centrated in Cook Inlet, principally in Kachemak 
Bay. 

After the usual geographical introduction the 
author describes the sites in Kachemak Bay and 
the specimens recovered from them, then other 
sites around Cook Inlet. She next gives an acute 
analysis of the general culture of the region, indi- 
cates its relation to neighboring cultures, and sug- 
gests the lines of its development. Dr. Bruno 
Oetterkind contributes a chapter on the skeletal 
remains she brought back — too few, unfortu- 
nately, to be very enlightening — and the volume 
closes with a large number of maps and _illus- 
trations. 

In Kachemak Bay, Miss de Laguna distin- 
guishes three periods of development, which she 
names, from the island on which the sequence was 
clearest, Yukon Island I, Yukon Island II and 
Yukon Island III. 

Yukon Island I was characterized mainly by 
the predominance of Thule Type I harpoon heads, 
a preference for tools of chipped rather than of 
ground stones, and numerous remains of the 
Eskimo dog. The method of burial and type of 
dwelling were indeterminable, and many imple- 
ments present in the later periods seemed lacking. 

Yukon Island II contained many notched 
stones not present in the earlier period, fewer dog 
remains, harpoon heads of more developed types 
but in importance vielding to barbed darts), 


flexed burial with grave goods, and semi-sub- 
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terranean houses built partially of stones and 
whale bones. 

Yukon Island HI contained many new imple- 
ments, e.g., large splitting adzes, slate awls and 
mirrors, and the decorated stone lamps that had 
remained so long a mystery. The Indian dog made 
its appearance, the semi-underground houses were 
built of wood, and grave remains showed dis- 
membered limbs, artificial eves and clay masks. 
In its later stages pottery and copper occurred, 
though metal-made designs had been already 
present in Yukon Island IT. 

These changes indicate a progressive strength- 
ening of Northwestern Indian influence, culminat- 
ing in its predominance during historic times. 
Whether the earliest inhabitants, or at least those 
who were responsible for the Yukon Island I de- 
posits, were Indians or Eskimo, the skeletal re- 
mains were too fragmentary to determine; but 
from the Eskimo-like character of the artifacts the 
author believes that they were Eskimo. She sug- 
gests, furthermore, that this Yukon Island I 
period may correlate not only with the Canadian 
Thule culture, to which it has many resemblances, 
but with an as vet hypothetical Thule or proto- 
Thule culture in Alaska north of the peninsula 
that was contemporary or perhaps even pre-dated 
Collins’ Old Bering Sea remains on St. Lawrence 
Island. This would not necessarily mean, of 
course, that the Kachemak remains themselves 
are as old as, or older than, those on St. Lawrence 
Island; Miss de Laguna is too cautious an archae- 
ologist to make such a claim, though her method- 
ical excavations certainly indicate for them con- 
siderable antiquity. 

Altogether, the volume reflects the greatest 
credit both on its author and on the museum that 
sponsored her work. Her methods in the field were 
excellent, and she has described her discoveries 
with great skill. As she herself points out, their 
implications will not become entirely clear until 
some one explores the coast between Prince Wil- 
liam Sound and British Columbia. Readers of her 
“Archaeology of Cook Inlet” will agree that no 
one is better qualified for this further task than 
Miss de Laguna herself. 

D. JENNESS 
NATIONAL Museum or CANADA 
Ottawa 


ArRcHAEOLOGIA HuNnGarica: AcTtA ARCHAEOLO- 
Gica Muser Natronauis Huncaricr, XIV, 
by Denes Bartha. A Janoshidai Avarkori Ket- 
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tissip. Die avarisch Doppelschalmei von 

Janoshida. (The Avar Double Pipe of Jano- 

shida.) Pp. 109, pls. 13, figs. in the text, 10. 

Budapest, 1934. 

In 1933 there was discovered at Janoshida in 
an Avar grave the remains of a double pipe made 
of bone. The present volume is a complete study of 
this object which is one of the most curious finds 
from Avar times. The pipe is made of the leg bones 
of the crane and, when found, it was not so badly 
ruined that it could not be played. The mouth- 
piece was lacking and the students of the instru- 
ment replaced this with the mouthpiece of a 
Zummara, a similar pipe of Arab origin for their 
experiments. The pipe seems to be a double pipe 
rather than a flute and belongs to a type of instru- 
ment that is widely spread between China and 
Western Europe. After examining all parallels the 
author concludes that the type originated some- 
where in Western Central Asia and probably in 
the north, since it is better and more widely 
developed in Russia than farther south. He also 
studies the influence of the holes (2+ 5) and com- 
pares the system with the other instruments of the 
same nature. The work is an admirable study of a 
unique discovery, and the author is to be con- 
gratulated for publishing adequately and rapidly 
this remarkable musical instrument. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 
CotumBia UNIVERSITY 


Tue Tempe oF KING Setuos I at ABypos, Vol. 
I: Tue Cuapets or Ostris, Ists anp Horus, 
copied by Amice M. Calverley, with the assist- 
ance of Myrtle F. Broome and edited by Alan 
H. Gardiner. Pp. i-xi, pls. 42 (8 in color). Joint 
publication of The Egypt Exploration Society 
(Archaeological Survey) and of The Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. London, 
The Egypt Exploration Society; Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. $35.00. 
This handsome folio of plates measuring 23 by 

18 inches is the first in a series of which Volume 

IT, covering the four remaining chapels, even now, 

as I write this review, is announced as ready. 

When complete, the series will give a full record 

of the scenes and inscriptions within a compara- 

tively early and well preserved Egyptian temple 
dating from the turn of the fourteenth to the 
thirteenth century before Christ. The first volume 
alone is a welcome resource in the Egyptologist’s 
library, affording him trustworthy copies of in- 
scriptions of unique interest, colored and line 


plates which do justice to the artistic qualities of 
scenes and hieroglyphs, material for palaeo- 
graphical and cultural studies, and an architec- 
tural plan on which are many details omitted or 
inadequately indicated on earlier plans. So repre- 
sentative of the best that has survived in Egyp- 
tian temple architecture and decoration is this 
structure of Sethos I at Abydos and so admirable 
the present volume that the publication should 
find a place, not only among essential working 
books for Egyptology, but in the larger libraries 
of cities, universities, museums of art, and other 
institutions aiming to offer among their facilities 
a selection of important works on ancient Egypt. 
Even the private art library de lure will not neg- 
lect so beautiful and reliable a rendering of 
masterpieces of ancient times. 

A superficial view of Egyptian religion sees only 
its multitude of gods and the frequently barbaric 
externals of its official rites. Professor Adolf 
Erman, the honored octogenarian dean of all 
Egyptologists, has recently warned ! against fail- 
ing to realize that these in later periods were but 
the traditional background of a religion that had 
made real inner, spiritual progress since primitive 
times. As it seems to me, the ritual practised at 
dawn, first, at Heliopolis, in honor of the Sun-god, 
and later, throughout the land, in honor of the 
major gods identified with the Sun-god, despite 
the contradictions of logic in its later applications, 
was a unifying influence in Egyptian religion. 
Like other rites, this temple service had also at 
an early time been ‘‘Osirianized,”” and the words 
intoned by the priests, whether in Memphis, 
Abydos, or Thebes, as they went through the 
ceremonial pre-toilet acts, and the further cere- 
monies of dressing and feeding the god—con- 
ceived as dwelling in a cultus symbol or statuette 
—were shot through with allusions to the beloved 
story of Osiris, Isis, and Horus. An important 
document for this universal morning temple 
service in the form it had assumed by 1300 B.c. is 
found in the sanctuaries of Sethos I’s temple at 
Abydos. There, spells to be recited and acts to be 


1 In the third edition of his handbook of religion 

now reissued with the title Die Religion der 
Agypter, ihr Werden und Vergehen in vier Jahr- 
tausenden, 1934, p. 1. That the essence of ancient 
Egyptian religion was in constant flux and at- 
tained progressively through many centuries to 
ever higher conceptions has been maintained con- 
sistently and traced in detail in this country by 
Professor J. H. Breasted. 
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performed are recorded, and in 1919, Professor 
A. M. Blackman, now of Liverpool University, on 
the basis chiefly of Auguste Mariette’s Abydos of 
1869 and M. Jean Capart’s useful but incomplete 
and small-scale photographic plates,’ using also 
the evidence of related cultus practices on which 
he had made himself an authority, published what 
is granted to be a reasonable analysis of this tem- 
ple service.2 The last word may not yet have been 
said about the sequence of episodes in the Abydos 
Ritual. Henceforth scholars discussing it will have 
a more dependable copy, and with the texts pub- 
lished as spread on the walls (Mariette had pub- 
lished them in parallel columns) a chance is 
afforded to appraise more fully the conditions of 
space which influenced the choice, length, and 
position of the excerpts from the Ritual in the 
different sanctuaries. 

In common with many large undertakings in 
Egyptology of the present time, all the emphasis 
in this new publication is laid on the completeness 
and accuracy of the record. The English text 
offered with Volume I occupies not quite three 
pages, and no commitment has been made as yet 
to a modern study of the material presented in 
facsimile. Whether or not such a study shall even- 
tually be printed under the joint auspices of the 
English Exploration Society and Chicago's 
Oriental Institute is well left for the future to 
decide. 

Of more immediate concern than studies to be 
based on the new publication is a question not 
touched upon in the volume before us. The Egypt 
Exploration Society has lately completed a task 
undertaken in the season of 1912 to 1913, that of 
excavating and publishing the building lying 
within the temenos, to the west, and in the main 
axis, of Sethos I's temple. The proof is before us * 
that this unusual construction dates from the 
reign of Sethos I, not an earlier time, and that it is 
a simulated tomb, intended for certain obsequies 
to be carried out on the holy ground of Abydos, 
even though the monarch’s actual burial was to 
take place elsewhere. How welcome it would be 
if the Society in connection with its enterprise 


1 Le Temple de Séti Ir", 1912. 

? Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Orien- 
tal Society, 1918-1919, pp. 26-53. 

» Throughout this review I use the local direc- 
tions as determined by the course of the Nile and 
followed in the main lines of the temple. 

*See H. Frankfort, The Cenotaph of Seti I at 
Abydos, 19338. 


within the temple could complete the excavation 


of the site. The air views in Dr. Frankfort’s work . 


(frontispiece and Pl. XN) show the precinct free 
from native houses, the final demolition of which 
began on June 7, 1913, after tedious exappropria- 
tion proceedings. But a rectangular area bounded 
on two sides by the south wall of the main temple 
and the east wall of its south wing still appears 
encumbered with mounds. Within these, as has 
been suggested,> may lie the ruins of a palace for 
the accommodation of the king on his visits to 
the temple. Such palaces were built to the south 
of later temples and have been the subject of 
special investigation by the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago, but have not, unless I 
am mistaken, been identified in temples as early 
as the reign of Sethos I. Further, a statement is 
needed some time about the exterior walls of 
Sethos I’s temple at Abydos, whether they are 
known to have been covered in any part with 
scenes and inscriptions,® and, if not, whether this 
is to be attributed to the unfinished condition of 
the temple when the king died, for possibly it was 
he who at Karnak on the north exterior wall of the 
Hypostyle Hall first introduced the large-scale 
representation of military campaigns.’ Perchance 
exterior blocks from upper courses await exam- 
ination in unexcavated debris about the king's 
temple at Abydos. 

Previous to the new plan of Plate I A, two 
others of independent value had been published, 
the first by Mariette in 1869, the second by Caul- 
feild in 1902. Supplementary to these is the work 
of M. Lefebvre in the First Court of the temple.* 


»E. Zippert, Der Gedéchtnistempel Sethos’ I zu 
Abydos, 1931, § 15. 

‘ The cartouches at the temple’s southwestern 
door mentioned by Mariette, Abydos, I, p. 27, 
§ 103, and subsequent in date to Sethos I's death, 
apparently have not been seen since Mariette’s 
day. Cf. A. St. G. Caulfeild, The Temple of the 
Kings at Alydos (Sety I.), p. 9 and Zippert, op. 
eit., § 8. 

7 Great figures of Tuthmosis III clubbing his 
enemies are preserved on Pylon VII at Karnak, 
but the temple at Deir el Bahri had on its south 
exterior wall a paneled, symbolic decoration, and 
very little is left of exteriors of the second half of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty or the beginning of the 
XIXth. Cf. G. Jéquier, Temples ramessides et 
saites, p. 1, col. 2. 

® Annales du Service des Antiquités de U Egypte, 
vol. XIII, 1914, pp. 193-214, figs. 1, 2. 
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In 1899, M. Daressy pointed out ! two errors in 
the older plan of the temple, and his corrections 
for the first time are incorporated in Plate I A. 
Mariette had shown a passage leading from his 
Room J’ (here, 15) in the south wing to the higher 
ground of Room H’ (here, Storeroom B) on the 
west, and he failed to find the ancient door com- 
municating with Hall A’ (here, Butchers’ Hall). 
Caulfeild gave on his plan all actual openings, 
five in number, in the walls of this room, suggest- 
ing tentatively in his text that two of them were 
put in by the Copts, and the plan in Baedeker’s 
Agypten, 8th edition, 1928, retains all five, in 
order, I should suppose, to show the present state 
of the temple. The new plan seems to be intended 
to record only what is original, and on it, Room 15 
communicates with none of its neighbors except 
the Butchers’ Hall. M. Daressy’s second cor- 
rection concerned five niches omitted from the 
east wall of Mariette’s Reom P (here, Second 
Osiris Hall), and Daressy assumed that there 
would have been five similar niches opposite, al- 
though he says he found no actual evidence for 
them, the west wall of the hall being so much 
destroyed. One wonders whether Mr. R. S. 
Lavers, who spent a month drawing the plan and 
sections of Plates I A and I B, discovered evi- 
dence for the five niches he shows on the west. 
Curiously, as late as 1928, despite M. Daressy’s 
article of 1899, Baedeker’s text mentions only 
four niches in the east wall and says nothing .of 
the original scheme, and Caulfeild, earlier, did not 
follow up Daressy’s observations, if acquainted 
with them; he saw only one niche and thought it 
perhaps a window looking into the adjacent corbel- 
vaulted sanctuary on the east. The Lavers plan is 
in uniform black without indication of restoration 
here, or elsewhere, except the one legend ** De- 
stroyed Pylon” by the northern half of the First 
Pylon. In the “‘Hall of Nefer-Tem and Ptah- 
Soker”’ its treatment of the south wall sheds no 
light on two disagreeing earlier statements about 
columns “‘chipped out of” or “‘imbedded in” this 
wall, and the sections of Plate I B do not touch 
this part of the temple. On plan we are given, I 
take it, what was the final, if not the earliest, 
XIXth Dynasty layout of the rooms devoted to 
the Memphite triad.? The foregoing features pre- 

1 Recueil de travaux relatifs a la philologie et a 
V'archéologie égyptiennes et assyriennes, vol. 21, 
pp. 1-2. 

2 Cf. on this group of rooms, Zippert, op. cit., 
§ 19 with note 1 on p. 18. 


sumably, the inclusion of the First Court,’ and 
the larger scale, permitting a fuller rendering of 
ramps, column bases, doorways, and other de- 
tails, make the new plan a substantial gain over 
those plans, original and secondary, which 
accompany earlier accounts of the temple. 
Looking through the body of the present vol- 
ume, one is impressed anew with the informing 
character of the scenes with which the texts of the 
Abydos Ritual are associated. By someone versed 
in the methods of the ancient Egyptian draughts- 
man, a useful description of cultus apparatus pic- 
tured in this temple might be compiled, a de- 
scription elucidated by drawings in perspective 
and references to scattered pieces of extant temple 
apparatus. A brilliant example of such work was 
given a few years ago by Dr. H. E. Winlock in his 
reconstruction in perspective of the Abydos sym- 
bol of Osiris as pictured in the reliefs of Rameses 
I,‘ Sethos I’s father. And I, too, have examined in 
collections small bronze figures of kings in atti- 
tudes such as those of the subordinate king's 
figures of the shrines depicted in this volume, also 
vessels of the shapes of some in these plates, and 
uraei from headdresses, with tangs for attachment 
and colored inlays, like those at the left in Plate 14 
upon the pictured statue of Osiris. To speak of a 
detail perhaps unnoticed hitherto, my attention 
has been drawn by these colored plates to the disk 
at the top of the atef-headdress. It is not original 
to this headdress as depicted in the Old Kingdom,° 
and it is different from the sun’s disks variously 
placed between horns and on the heads of uraei 
at the base of the crown, being divided and styi- 
ized like the hieroglyph for *‘ennead”’ occurring in 
the texts of this volume.’ The hieroglyph is in- 
cluded in A. H. Gardiner, Grammar, Sign-list, as 
Nos. N 9 and N 10 and there interpreted as the 
““moon with its lower half obscured.” If this is 
right, then for some reason, at least as early as 
1450 B.c., the moon’s disk partially obscured 7 
became a part of the elaboration of the old atef- 


3 Also given in Zippert, op. cit., p. 8 and Jéquier, 
op. cit., p. 3, but with few details. 

‘ Bas-Reliefs from the Temple of Rameses I at 
Abydos, fig. 1. 

’F. W. von Bissing and H. Kees, Das Re- 
Heiligtum des Kénigs Ne-woser-Re, no. 352, to 
cite the best of several Vth Dynasty examples. 

6 See pls. 34 a, 40 h, k, m, but in 40 j, the sign is 
like Gardiner, N 10. 

7See an example in E. Naville, Deir el Bahari, 
pl. XCII. 
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crown, Examining its coloring in Plates 5 and 16, 
one finds a combination of yellow and green, vel- 
low above in Plate 5, below in Plate 16. In the 
actual cultus images represented, one may suspect 
a combination of gold and a greenish semi-precious 
stone, gold doubtless meant for the visible moon 
surface. The current opinion that the cultus 
figures of the gods were much under life size 
renders more plausible a belief that they were 
actually of costly materials, and there is inscrip- 
tional evidence as well for this belief. The thought 
underlying the introduction of an obscured moon, 
if such it is, in the accessories of the atef-crown 
invites an inquiry which cannot be undertaken 
here. 

The colored plates, we may suppose, reproduce 
all the scenes within the three chapels of Volume I 
whose painted surface has survived in a condition 
to give the total polychromatic effect. With such 
superb plates before us, four of the eight being of 
double size, it may seem ungrateful to ask for 
anything more. Yet I venture to suggest that it 
would be helpful if in later volumes of the series, 
all extant colors that cannot well be reproduced be 
listed in a paragraph of the Introduction. The 
selection of pigments is so fully shown in the 
present eight colored plates and would vary so 
little within contemporary scenes, that a careful 
listing of other scattered remains of color would 
have sufficed for many practical purposes. Such 
a comment perhaps needs support, and I will give 
at once two instances when such information 
would have interested me, as it might others. 
Ritual episode 24 of the Blackman numbering 
(Mariette, No. 15) is the act of presenting to the 
god the sspt and the collar counterpoise while 
uttering a prescribed spell. Dr. Blackman (op. cit., 
p. 37) referred to ‘“‘an object called sipt which 
... probably has some connection with the 
collar.”’ I would like to see in it one of those red- 
leather, so-called braces of which actual specimens 
of later date have been found associated with the 
counterpoise,' and which are shown in these 
plates red in color as worn by Osiris (Pls. 5, 12, 
14-16). The scene accompanying spell 24 pictures 
the king as officiant holding up the sépt and coun- 
terpoise, and here the unidentified object is folded 


1 See an article of mine in J.E.A., vol. V, 1918, 
pp. 275-277 and pl. XXXVII, with references 
there given and in addition Boston Journ. of 
Philosophy and the Arts, April 1824, p. 554. show- 
ing that such actual straps were found by Cail- 
liaud as early as 1819. 


in a position approximating the lines of the object 


worn by the god with which I would identify it ° 


(Pls. 10, 22, 30, lower left). One would like to know 
its color, and M. Capart’s photographic Plate XX 
shows that pigment is preserved on it in the Osiris 
chapel, but the present volume does not reveal 
whether the color is red; to be sure red on the spt 
would not prove my point, since it might denote 
red-dyved cloth, but it would be favorable to the 
proposed identification. 

Again, reflecting on the respective sources of 
the scenes and texts, I questioned whether the 
scenes accompanying the recitations about the 
‘“‘white cloth” (Blackman, episode 19, Mariette 
19), the “‘green cloth” (ep. 20, Mar. 18), and the 
‘red cloth” (ep. 21, Mar. 17) were appropriately 
painted, but these strips of cloth held up by the 
officiant, although certainly in some instances 
retaining color, are here neither reproduced in 
color nor described. From a chance remark of 
M. Alexandre Moret, I learned that the “‘ green 
cloth” of the text at least in one case at Abydos 
was converted into a yellow cloth by the painter 
of the accompanying scene.? 

Such a discrepancy, one is at once inclined to 
attribute to ancient casualness, the colorist either 
not understanding or not heeding the text, but one 
is less confident of so ready an explanation in the 
following instance. The scenes of Professor Black- 
man’s episodes 12 to 16 (Mar. 32-35) here show 
with one exception five balls of incense or natron 
held up by the officiant, whereas the text of each 
episode mentions four balls.* Inasmuch as the 
related texts of ‘“‘Opening the Mouth,” as given 
by Professor Blackman (op. cit., p. 28), and cer- 
tain Pyramid Texts (Sethe edition, 26 f, 27 e) 
mention five balls, the pictured five balls of the 
Abydos scenes may be dependent on other sources 
than those of the texts which the scenes accom- 
pany. The late Professor Kurt Sethe found four 
to be a “‘round” and more or less holy number in 
earlier Egyptian times, but not the number five.* 

Again, M. Capart (op. cit., p. 33) called atten- 
tion to the text offering tall, straight plumes ap- 
propriate to Amin and to Isis to gods who never 
wear this headdress. This episode, 25 of the 


2 Le Rituel du culte divin journalier, 1902, p. 185. 

3 The exception is in pl. 23 in episode 15 (Mar. 
34) of the Chapel of Isis where the number of the 
pictured balls is four agreeing with the text. 

‘Von Zahlen und Zahlworten, pp. 31-33, 38. 
Cf. the use of five in a Babylonian text; A. M. 
Blackman, J.E.A. X, p. 55, line 3. 
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Abydos Ritual (Mar. 14), is not known elsewhere. 
In these chapels the other gods, although pre- 
sented with the 3wty according to the several 
texts, pictorially are treated in their own persons, 
the officiant touching with his two hands their 
headdresses of other forms. To be sure, all these 
gods, for the moment, in the Osirianized ritual, 
are identified with Osiris, but straight plumes for 
all cannot be rationalized on this score, it being 
pairs with drooping tips that Osiris wears, and 
episode 25 would seem to be an accretion to the 
original Heliopolitan Ritual in the interest of the 
great Theban divinity Amin, whose chapel is in 
the main axis of the temple, displacing the local 
Osiris. 

One more difference between scene and text 
may be mentioned suggesting still another ex- 
planation. I refer to episode 5 (Mar. 25). The 
title of the text as rendered by Professor Black- 
man runs: “‘Utterance for kissing the ground 
placing (oneself) upon the belly to touch the 
ground with one’s (Jit. his) fingers when entering 
in upon the god,” and in the spell itself the royal 
officiant is to say first of all: “I kiss the ground, 
my face downward,”’ but he is here far from being 
sculptured and painted in the prescribed position 
(Pls. 4, 5,13, 14, 18, 26). The extent of his pictured 
obeisance is a kneeling posture with head erect, 
and, clearly, a more compact and pleasing com- 
position was thus effected. To the literal enact- 
ment of prostrations before the god we have 
indeed the testimony of extant statues and an- 
cient pictures of such, as well as one relief where 
the sculptor did not hesitate to represent royal 
personages face downward prone upon the earth,' 
but throughout these chapels a fine sense for 
decoration prevailed; the general artistic effect 
was not subordinated to too literal an illustration 
of the individual episodes of the service. 

In any comparisons of scenes and texts, one 
must bear in mind that some controlling artist, 
doubtless in consultation with priests or himself 
a priest, set the two series together and deter- 
mined the general scheme before ever the sketch 
for the guidance of the sculptors of the bas-relief 


1Cf. G. Legrain, Statues et statuettes, nos. 42, 
142-3, 42,197 (body sprawled on ground, but 
head up and hands supporting an offering); 
N. de G. Davies, B. Metr. Mus., Dec. 1926, 
Part II, fig. 7 above, p. 12 (fingers to the ground, 
no offering shown, but face looking forward); 
P. Lacau, Stéles du Nouvel Empire, no. 34,175, 
pl. LXV, below (face, too, down). 


could be put on the walls. The selection from the 
body of texts relevant to the future use of the 
rooms and the actions to be depicted were thus 
fixed at the outset. But after the sketch, which is 
usually assumed to have been relatively free from 
copyist’s errors, was in place, the ultimate result 
was subject to the possible carelessnesses of stone- 
carvers and colorists. For the former, guidance 
was afforded by the sketch on the uncarved walls, 
and deviations from it were confined to minor 
details, as the substitution sometimes of one 
hieroglyph for another of nearly the same shape 
(see § 4 of the Introduction). What guidance, if 
any, the colorists had beyond the stores in each 
man’s memory is an open question. I am not 
aware that notations for the distribution of colors 
—comparable in usefulness to the sketch for the 
stone-carver— have ever been found on walls. In 
the Old Kingdom, the sketch itself was often 
repeated to make the design clearer to the painter 
than in some lights it could be as unpainted bas- 
relief,? but so far as I know, at least the master 
painter must have been sufficiently educated to 
comprehend what he was painting and follow the 
standards of his art, which had a relationship to 
the actualities of the visible world. The question 
then arises in what sequence the cultus objects to 
be used in these chapels and the painted bas- 
reliefs of the chapel walls were brought into 
existence, or, if the several activities of production 
were going on simultaneously,’ whether enough 
contact with the workshops was maintained by 
the controlling artists within the temple to insure 
the representation of the very cultus images and 
very vessels to be eventually used in these halls. 
That is, we may well consider whether a possible 
catalogue of apparatus to be compiled from the 
temple’s walls would give only an ideal, or typical, 
equipment, or whether, for example, an actual 
pair of bowls in the form of Nymphaea lotus with 
frog’s figures‘ such as is pictured in Plate 19 
(above, right) was being made for future use in 
the Chapel of Isis, even as the decorators were at 


2 Well illustrated here in collotype pls. 31 and 
32, the pigments having dropped off the parts 
reproduced. For the second sketch, see my The 
Decoration of the Tomb of Per-néb: the Technique 
and the Color Conventions, 1932, pp. 22-25. 

3 Cf. the Nauri inscription, line 7. 

‘Frogs in the round within the bowls or as 
handles on flat covers? There is comparative 
material among extant specimens for statuettes 
of animals within bowls. 
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work there. From some source artists had to as- 
semble the details of these scenes. Some figures of 
gods are clearly statues or statuettes— whether 
specific or typical ones— because of the bases on 
which they rest, others with feet on the ground 
might in the imagination of the artist be the god 
himself, not implicit in a statue, but iconographi- 
cally conforming to the same conception as the 
statue. That there was some literal rendering on 
the walls of equipment actually at hand or in 
process of making seems to me a tenable theory 
in view of the mystical efficacy supposedly in 
ancient times understood to be inherent in what 
were certainly also wall decorations, even though 
as such only by-products of Egyptian religious 
requirements. A thorough-going study has been 
made by Dr. Zippert (op. cit.) of the artistry of 
the scenes as decoration within predetermined 
wall areas. Given a certain possible range of dress 
and symbols for a god—or, if one will, a fixed 
range of known equipment of a chapel—Dr. 
Zippert shows how opposite and adjacent scenes 
were composed to work out the least monotonous 
and most satisfying decorative schemes of entire 
rooms. On almost every page of this author's 
dissertation, printed in 1931, are regretful refer- 
ences to scenes or texts inaccessible to him be- 
cause neither included in Mariette’s volume nor 
as yet photographed. This is a condition which 
the projected publication, now so auspiciously 
begun, will remedy, serving every kind of investi- 
gation dependent on the inscriptional and 
pictorial contents of this important temple. 
Turning at the last to the Introduction, I sug- 
gest on page VIII, col. 2, in the first line under the 
cuts, a change from “easternmost” to ‘northern- 
most’ and on page IX, col. 1, the emendation of 
lines 6 to 8 to read as follows: “*. . . of north, 
west and south walls to the south side of the en- 
trance and then to proceed in the upper row over 
the same course to the south side of the east wall. 
Thus the scenes would succeed one another from 
right to left twice round each chapel. . . 
for it seems to me clearer to use the spectator’s 
point of view than to speak of the scenes as if 
having, like statues, rights and lefts of their own. 
To §4, enumerating ancient errors that the 
publication itself may not be suspect, a fairly 
common substitution of the determinative for 
““great”’ in the place of the one for “small, bad” 
might be added. I have noted this in the follow- 
ing instances: Plates 4, top middle, 5, top right, 
line 6 of the spell in the word s’wt; the word has 


the wrong sign in the corresponding passage in 
Plate 13, but is correct in the Chapels of Isis, 


Plate 18, and Horus, Plate 26; again in Plate 6, 


bottom right, line 8 of the spell, in the word dwt 
and likewise in the same passage in the Chapel of 
Isis, Plate 19, but in the Chapel of Horus the 
bird-sign in question is injured. 

Something is not quite in order with the upper 
left corner of Plate 26 where the wall is injured, 
for in line 3 of the spell there is no room to com- 
plete the king’s prenomen with hieroglyphs of the 
same size as others in this inscription. It is a joy 
to have the forms of the individual signs pre- 
served in these line plates, and so convincing 
are they that I suppose them to be usable for 
palaeographical purposes. In only one case which 
I am in a position to check by Jéquier, op. cit., 
Plate 17, have I noticed anything wrong, namely, 
in Plate 10, lower left, line 4 of the spell, the 
nh-bird looks too much like Neophron percnop- 
terus with a tuft added and is not true to the orig- 
inal with its thinner, longer neck and different 
shaped shoulder. 

C. R. 
ToLepo, Ox1o 


Jotnt EXpepDITION WITH THE IRAQ MusEUM aT 
Nuzt: Vol. IV: tn Court. Vol. V: 
Mixep Texts, by Edward Chiera. (American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Publications of 
the Baghdad School. Texts: Vols. IV and V.) 
Pls. 301-411 and 412-511. Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. $4.00 each 
volume. 

In the spring of 1925, at the invitation of Miss 
Gertrude Bell, Director of Antiquities of the 
Kingdom of Iraq, and under the auspices of the 
Iraq Museum and of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, Professor Edward Chiera ex- 
cavated a small mound near Tarkalan, a village 
situated some ten miles Southwest of Kirkuk. He 
thus uncovered the remains of an ancient house 
and found some 1100 cuneiform tablets dating 
from about 1450 B.c. 

Before his untimely and lamented death on 
June 21, 1933, Dr. Chiera had prepared cuneiform 
copies of 559 of these tablets and had published 
320 of them in three volumes entitled, Jnheritance 
Texts, Declarations in Court, and Exchange and 
Security Documents (1927-31). The fourth and 
fifth volumes of this series containing his remain- 
ing copies of these tablets have been published 
posthumously by Dr. I. J. Gelb. 
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The family living on the outskirts of ancient 
Nuzi, whose records are published in these five 
volumes, can be followed through at least four 
generations. The founder of the family, Puhish- 
enni, had two sons, Haish-Teshub and Tehiptilla; 
the latter and his three sons (Ennamati, Shurki- 
tilla, and Akiptashenni, mentioned in this order in 
No. 366) are responsible for most of the tablets; a 
fourth son of Tehiptilla, whose name is lost, is the 
father of Teshurhe (No. 399). The last generation 
is represented, in addition to Teshurhe, by Tursh- 
enni and Takku, sons of Ennamati; Tarmitilla 
and Zigi, sons of Shurkitilla; and Wur-Teshub, 
son of Akiptashenni. In No. 525, the only text 
that affords us a glimpse of the political history of 
the Nuzians, Takku, with stolid objectivity, gives 
an account of the complete ruin of the family of 
Tehiptilla, of which he was apparently one of the 
last survivors: the Assyrians have invaded the 
country; they are deporting and plundering the 
Hurrians of Tursha, pursuing them into the in- 
hospitable recesses of the forests and slaying those 
who venture to offer the slightest resistance. As 
the Harvard-Baghdad School excavations at 
Nuzi (1927-31) have proved, it was not long after 
the fall of Tursha (fourteenth century B.c.) that 
the Assyrians sacked and burned to the ground 
the city of Nuzi; its site remained uninhabited 
until a small Parthian settlement occupied the 
hill (Yorghan Tepe), that covered the remains of 
the forgotten city of Nuzi. 

Volume IV contains, in addition to proceedings 
in court (Nos. 321-399), some adoption contracts 
(400-427) similar to those published in Volume I 
and to Nos. 201-221 in Volume II. The purpose of 
these fictitious adoptions was the transfer of real 
estate, which was bequeathed to the adopted son 
in consideration of an immediate payment. Two 
of these adoptions in Volume IV have however an 
entirely different purpose: a woman (405) and a 
married couple (410) bequeathed their property 
to the adopted son in exchange for their mainte- 
nance for life at his expense. 

Notwithstanding the care taken by Tehiptilla 
and his family to draw up unbreakable contracts 
and to obtain corroborations of previous transac- 
tions in a court of law (see the Declarations in 
Court in Vol. ID), litigation could not be entirely 
avoided. The great majority of the lawsuits re- 
corded in Volume IV arose from disputes over the 
ownership of real estate (Nos. 327, 329, 336, 344, 
345, 355, 357, 359, 368, 377, 378, 384, 390, 391, 
393-395), over the delimitation of fields (321, 348, 


376), or over the execution of adoption contracts 
(323-325, 328, 330, 333, 338, 339, 346, 351, 352, 
354, 361, 363, 365, 367, 369, 371, 379, 380, 382, 
383, 392). To illustrate: the sons of Tehiptilla 
bring suit against Elhip-sharri for retaining a field 
that had been bequeathed to their father; Elhip- 
sharri explains that he was in the land of Akkad 
at the time and therefore knew nothing of the 
transaction (346). The following types of con- 
tract figure more rarely in the courts of justice: 
security (340, 364), and exchange (373, 398, 399), 
contracts (for which, see Vol. III), and contracts 
concerning marriage (322, 331, 388), and slavery 
(366, 375, 387). An unusual lawsuit resulted from 
an order of the king to dig a canal to bring water 
to Nuzi (370). 

In addition to these lawsuits based on liability 
arising from contract (obligationes ex contractu), 
there are others dealing with liability arising from 
tort (obligationes ex delictu): actions for the 
theft of barley (381, 386) or of straw (342) from 
a sealed granary; for the theft of wheat from the 
field (362) and of domestic animals. A horse was 
stolen and eaten (334, 360); oxen were slaughtered 
by the herdsman (326, 353) or stolen (349); goats 
and sheep were taken away illegally (3438, 347, 
350). A herdsman was sued for an ox that he had 
allowed to wander away into the wilderness (341), 
another was forced to replace a cow that had died 
after falling in the shed (335); a donkey was 
beaten to death (337); a chariot was stolen (?) 
(358); sheep were allowed to graze in a field of 
barley (372). There is even a case of contempt of 
court (332): Mari-Ishtar in the course of a lawsuit 
said angrily to one of the judges, ‘Why do you 
damage me?” and was ordered to deliver an ox 
in payment of his fine. 

Some of these records are merely memoranda 
(365, 388, 390). One is a declaration of the judges 
(396), two record the penalty without specifying 
the matter in litigation (356, 374). The meaning 
of 389, 396 and 397 is not clear to the reviewer. 

Tehiptilla and his family won all of the 53 law- 
suits in which they were involved; they apptar as 
plaintiffs in every case except two (364, 366). In 
the other 26 lawsuits only Gil-Teshub and Hutiya 
appear more than once. 

Volume V (Nos. 428-559) illustrates better 
than any of the others the variety of documents 
through which the Hurrians recorded their 
diversified transactions, both commercial and 
domestic. 

Some of these texts illustrate family customs 
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and laws. Women were adopted in order to pro- 
vide wives for slaves (428-433, 437); in one case a 
free woman of her own accord marries a servant 
and receives 10 shekels of silver from the master 
(434). The financial settlements involved in a 
marriage are illustrated in 435, 436, 438, 440, 
441. There are two testaments (443, 444) and a 
case of disinheritance (478). Like Esau, a grand- 
son of Tehiptilla sells his presumptive inherit- 
ance (492). A man could transfer his jurisdiction 
over his daughter and granddaughter to his wife 
(482). 

The records dealing with slavery are of par- 
ticular interest. Slaves were not only purchased 
(445, 451, 466, 468), but were also obtained with- 
out expenditure. A number of persons of their own 
accord entered the house of Tehiptilla as slaves. 
It can hardly be an accident that most of them 
are Habiru (‘Hebrews’) (see 447, 448, 450, 
452-456, 458-461, 463-465); according to Pro- 
fessor Chiera, who has made a careful study of 
these Habiru records (A.J/.S8.L. 49, 1983, 115 
124), even the persons named in 446, 449, 457, 
462, were Habiru, although they are not called so 
specifically. Some of these *‘Hebrews”’ came to 
Nuzi from Babylonia, “the land of Akkad” 
(455), others from Assyria (458, 459; cf. 446). 
Sometimes freedom could be regained by provid- 
ing a slave of equivalent value (456, 458, 463, 
465) (477 is the record of an actual manumission), 
but rebellion was punished with a heavy fine 
(446, 455), with an unspecified penalty left to 
the discretion of the master (462), or even with 
blinding and sale in the open market (449, 452, 
$57). 

The commercial documents contained in Vol- 
ume V are very varied: there are agreements 
about business matters (470-473), about ex- 
change of property (469), and about a lawsuit 
over a sale-adoption (467); declarations before 
witnesses concerning the exchange of fields (480), 
loans (475), and sale-adoptions (476, 479, 481); 
contracts dealing with the exchange of fields 
(483-488), with the collateral for loans (a man, 
489; real estate, 490, 491), and with the transfer of 
real estate as guaranty (493); records of gifts 
(519, 580, 555), of the exchange of gifts (556), or 
agreements concerning gifts (439); loans of grain 
payable after the harvest (535, 537, 538, 540, 
541, 548, 548, 549); receipts for payments (539, 
544, 559), for tablets (502, 504, 521, 534), and for 
miscellaneous property (500, 517); deposits 
(545, 546); sales of fields (552) and of horses 


(520, 553); bills of lading describing shipments of 
grain (522, 528, 529); contracts for the hiring of 
harvesters (542, 547, 550, 557, 558). 

The first of the six letters published in the 
volume (494-499) was written by the king to in- 
struct certain officials to furnish a traveller with a 
chariot (494); another text, which does not have 
the form of a letter, contains orders in regard to 
the slaughtering of certain animals and for the 
delivery of the meat and of the hides at the 
palace (551). Finally there are lists of persons 
(501, 503, 505, 507, 508, 510-512, 514, 516, 518, 
531), of sheep (509, 536), of amounts of grain 
(523), and of fields (506, 513, 524, 526); a record 
of disbursements (515); inventories of tablets 
(521) and of military equipment (527, 533). 

The autographed cuneiform copies of Professor 
Chiera exhibit the clearness, accuracy, and ele- 
gance that characterize all of his admirable 
editions of Assyro-Babylonian texts; the loss that 
Mesopotamian epigraphy has suffered through 
his passing cannot be overestimated. 

Rosert H. Prerrrer 
Harvarb UNIVERSITY 


UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZU DEN KERTSCHER VASEN, 
von Karl Schefold, with 50 pls. and 85 text 
illustrations. Archiiologische Mitteilungen aus 
Russischen Sammlungen, Vol. IV. Berlin and 
Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1934. RM. 85. 
The Kertch vases, which present the last phase 

of Athenian red-figured pottery, have long needed 

detailed study and publication. Although Furt- 
wiingler, Tillyard, Buschor, Ducati, Lukianoff, 
and Griniewitsch had traced their history in 
outline and published single examples or groups, 
the Kertch style had not yet received a compre- 
hensive treatment. Dr. Karl Schefold has under- 
taken this by no means easy task and has thereby 
earned the gratitude of all archaeologists. After 
publishing in 1930 his Kertscher Vasen in the 

Beazley-Jacobsthal series of Bilder griechischer 

Vasen, he has now followed it up with this more 

extended work entitled Untersuchungen zu den 

Kertscher Vasen. It is the fourth volume of 

the Archdologische Mitteilungen aus russischen 

Sammlungen, edited by a group of Russian and 

German archaeologists— B. Bogajewski, G. Rod- 

enwaldt, O. Waldhauer, Th. Wiegand, and A. A. 

Zacharoff. The sponsorship is appropriate, for by 

far the majority of these vases have been found 

at Kertch and are now housed in Russian Mu- 
seums, principally in the Hermitage. 
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With the rich and excellent illustrative material 
now before us we have for the first time the means 
with which to study and appraise these highly 
interesting vases. Though they represent in some 
ways the decadence of Athenian vase painting 
they also show its extraordinary vitality. The art 
had seemed to be near its end about 375 B.c.; 
and yet soon afterwards it actually took a new 
lease of life. By 360 B.c. the new Kertch style had 
been evolved and fresh markets conquered. 

The distinguishing mark of this style is the 
many short, very thin lines used to render the 
structure of the folds and the plastic shapes of the 
bodies. They take the place of the delicate curves 
and effective contours of the preceding periods. 
Though many of the Kertch vases are of hasty 
and unlovely execution, the whole class is re- 
deemed by a few masterpieces—for instance, the 
famous lekane in Leningrad (Furtwiingler and 
Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 68), the 
oinochoe with Pompe in New York (Schefold, 
Kertscher Vasen, pl. 10), and an unpublished 
lekythos in Baltimore. Moreover, great interest 
is added by the mythological and cult scenes 
which occasionally occur. 

To his excellent illustrations Dr. Schefold has 
added a thoroughly adequate text. By twice 
visiting Russia he was able to become intimately 
acquainted with the material at first hand and so 
to present as the basis of his book a descriptive 
list of about six hundred Kertch vases. In addi- 
tion he has written long chapters on the dating, 
the style, and the subjects. Especially valuable is 
his discussion of the dating. The evidence as there 
presented is indeed conclusive. Coins found with 
the vases, similarities with sculptures and 
Panathenaic vases, the absence and presence of 
the Kertch vases on certain sites, all tell the same 
story —that the style lasted from about 370 to 
330 B.c., that the majority of the vases date from 
the middle of the century, and that only a few 
stragglers survived to the end of the century. 
Recently this dating has again been borne out 
by a Kertch plate which was found at Olynthos 
and which was therefore presumably previous to 
the year 347 B.c. when that city was destroyed 
by Philip. 

The chapter on the styles is equally painstak- 
ing. The vases are divided into three categories, 
early, middle, and late, and a number of individual 
artists have been identified. (Not all the attribu- 
tions, however, seem to the reviewer convinc- 
ing). The subjects are conveniently classified; but 


more could perhaps have been done in the matter 
of interpretation. Instead, there is an avoidance 
of moot points. For instance, the scenes with 
women going up ladders—Hauser’s Adonia—are 
still interpreted by Schefold (with Furtwiingler) 
as Weihrauchsernte’’— without a discussion of 
the issues involved, though at least the requisite 
bibliographies are given. The association of 
Dionysos with Delphi—so interestingly brought 
before us on the Kertch vases—is not discussed. 
It is satisfactory to know that another gap in 
our literature on Greek vases has been well filled. 
Dr. Schefold is to be congratulated on his achieve- 
ment. 
GiseLa M. A. RicuTEer 
MerropouitaN Museum or Art 


Merropouitan Museum Stuptrgs, Vol. V, Part 1. 
Pp. 145, pl. 1, figs. 156. New York, The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, June, 1934. $4.00. 
Hans Tietze in ** The Psychology and Aesthetics 

of Forgery in Art” (pp. 1-19, 31 figs.) writes 

acutely and most readably about the motives of 
the forger, the forger as artist in his own right, 
the borderlands of forgery, the psychology of its 
dupes and of its detectives (examined with fine 
penetration), the nature and causes of our aver- 
sion from exposed forgeries (here the author is 
less persuasive). This article seems aptly placed 
at the beginning of a number which continues 
with a vindication of a rashly suspected antique 
and a loving study of the “forging” (within 

Tietze's definition) of **Strawberry Hill.” 

Miss Gisela Richter’s **The Archaic ‘Apollo’ 
in the Metropolitan Museum” (pp. 20-56, 41 
figs.) is an annihilating victory over the doubters 
of this statue’s antiquity, and much more. Her 
far-reaching investigation of the relations and 
significance of this kouros brings in a harvest of 
discoveries about the character and rank of early 
Attic art and about the development of archaic 
sculpture in general. Most admirable is the tem- 
perateness of this paper; the tone of its controver- 
sial part is so gentle and the appreciation of the 
statue itself is so reserved. Perhaps in paying 
Attica its due she is less than just to Crete; is it 
fair to compare draped females with kouroi, and 
has not Creto-Peloponnesian art an expressive- 
ness more “‘daedalic” in a sense than the Attic 
gift for pattern and mass? There follows an 
appendix by Miss Irma Richter on the proportions 
of the statue; it may be said to burn the routed 


sceptics’ camp. 
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“The Genesis of Strawberry Hill” (pp. 57-92, 
38 figs.), by W. S. Lewis, is an able study of a 
repellent subject, telling much that is new con- 
cerning the origins of that tawdry sham. J. D. 
Beazley (translated to London in the table of 
contents!) issues with “The Troilos Cup” (pp. 
93-115, 25 figs.) another sheet of that map of the 
Attic “black country”’ which he is making in a 
series of articles not less important than his early 
studies of red-figure; for the title-vase elicits a 
monograph on what he names the C group: “*C 
for Corinthianizing”’ —in fact, some of these cups 
have been published as Corinthian. He fully 
proves the Attic character of the group and 
musters it for the student in an invaluable list- 
commentary of eighty-five numbers. Add a cup 
from the Somzée collection, now at Berkeley, 
which will be published soon in C.1".A. Is it quite 
certain that the winged figures inside Nos. 16 and 
19 are male? The daimon on the Berkeley vase is 
surely female, no doubt Nike, but the flesh was 
never whitened. 

The subject of “A Woodblock by Brueghel” 
(p. 116, pl.), by William M. Ivins, Jr., is the 
recent acquisition from the Figdor collection, 
lorg famous but never before published con- 
veniently, the Wedding of Mopsus and Nisa 
attributed to Pieter Brueghel the Elder. Its great 
importance is in its state; it was never printed 
from, and was only partially cut. 

The vase published by Paul Jacobsthal in 
“The Nekyia Krater in New York” (pp. 117 
145, 21 figs.) is interesting, especially for its 
figure of Palamedes (wretched, limping on his 
oar, not the comfortable backgammon player of 
Polygnotos’ picture) and for the funerary groups 
that interrupt the Nekyia. But the great contri- 
bution of the paper is a history of the calyx- 
krater, from its origins to the middle of the 
classical period: more than a sketch—the lists 
appended permit exhaustive study. The author's 
German is translated by Beazley, most relishably. 

H. R. W. 
University OF CALIFORNIA 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: United States of 
America 4=the Robinson Collection, Balti- 
more, Md., 1, by David Moore Robinson, with 
the assistance of Mary W. McGehee. Pp. 58, 
pls. 48. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1934. $5.00. 

In the first fascicule of his interesting collection 
in Baltimore, Dr. Robinson has published his 


Attic black-figured and white ground vases and 
most of his early pottery, leaving the Attic red- 
figured to later fascicules. A few of the black- 
figured vases have been published before: the 
kylix signed by Xenokles (Hoppin, B.-F. Vases, 
pp. 410-413), the amphora of Nikosthenes (4.7.4. 
X XVI, 1922, pp. 54 ff.; other signed vases in Amer- 
ica are in Providence and Bryn Mawr; (C.1.A. 
III H e, Pl. 9, 2 a-c), and the plate attributed by 
Dr. Robinson to an artist he dubs the “Strife” 
painter (4.J.4. XXXIV, 1930, pp. 353 ff.). 
Among the new vases are a Siana cup, a kotyle by 
Mingazzini’s White Heron painter (Vasi Castel- 
lani, pp. 313 ff., where he lists many others of the 
same shape), two vases and a fragment of a third 
by or akin to the Antimenes painter (Beazley, 
J ALS. LIV, 1934, pp. 89-90), two by the Dios- 
phos painter, and a set of four good Panathenaic 
amphorae of the end of the fifth century. Of the 
white ground vases only the pyxis assigned to the 
Penthesileia painter has previously been dis- 
cussed (4.J.4. XXXIV, 1930, pp. 177 ff.). The 
high points of the new lot are the small altar from 
Skione and the black-figured lekythos with youths 
riding dolphins. 

By way of supplementary note: P. 32 f., text to 
Pl. 15, 4: many of these miniature kotylai are 
found in Corinth itself. Pl. 38, 6: lekythoi of this 
type are found associated with late Corinthian 
*“conventionalizing’” ware in graves of the first 
quarter of the fifth century in the Argolid. Pl. 48: 
fragments of the hawksbeaks of similar votive 
altars found at Corinth. The clay looks very 
Corinthian. 

Shapes. P. 27, Pl. 12, 1-3: should not these 
vases be termed jugs ratherthan cups? (Cf. C.V.A., 
Cambridge, III H, Pl. 1, 5-8 and 21, especially 8.) 
P. 34, Pl. 16, 2-4: askoi? P. 49, Pl. 33, 4: can the 
fragment come from a Panathenaic amphora of 
the fourth century? Given the tongues imme- 
diately above the side panel, a **closed vase of the 
late sixth”’ seems to fit the circumstances and the 
style rather better. P. 56 f., Pl. 47, 1: an amphor- 
iskos rather than a lekythos, because of the two 
handles? In any case, however, a perfume vase. 

Two minor errors may be noted: On p. 45, 
text to Pl. 30, 1, 2, “faun” is substituted for 
“fawn,” and on p. 50, Pl. 37, 1, the kantharos is 
in the right hand of Dionysos. 

The descriptions in the text are full, the bibliog- 
raphy ample, and the printing and the photog- 
raphy good, although to the layman in the pre- 
historic field the portraits of several of the 
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undecorated fragments of Helladic pottery (PI. 7, 
11 ff.) are remarkably alike. Since the arduous 
task of compiling lists of general bibliography has 
been so comprehensively performed in this and 
other numbers of the Corpus, further biblio- 
graphical reference will soon be unnecessary 
except in cases where it applies to particular 
points in the vases under discussion. 

M. Z. PEASE 
WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Tue Cretan Kornon, by Maurice Van Der 
Mijnsbrugge. Pp. 86. New York, G. E. Stechert 
and Co., 1931. 

From time to time the Greeks sought to avoid 
the “international” anarchy which resulted from 
the division of the Hellenic world into innumer- 
able city-states. Various experiments were tried, of 
which the ‘oina with their federal organization 
are familiar examples. International arbitration 
was also employed for disputes which might other- 
wise have sought a temporary settlement on the 
field of battle. In Crete the need for some common 
political organ was also operative. The Cretan 
Koinon resulted, an organization about which 
little has been known and much has been con- 
jectured. We therefore welcome Dr. Mijns- 
brugge’s thoughtful analysis of the literary and 
epigraphical evidence bearing upon the /oinon 
and its institutions. 

The Koinon emerges from his investigations as 


a group of cities bound together by an agreement 
(the Koinodikion) to settle international dis- 
putes, both public and private, in accordance 
with the so-called Cretan diagramma. This 
prescribed the use of arbitration, and it contained 
a list of fines for private international offenses. 
Although membership in the koinon was condi- 
tional upon the acceptance of arbitration, still 
there seems to have been some latitude in the 
procedure, for there is evidence to show that 
neighboring states at times concluded supple- 
mentary agreements (symbola) with the purpose 
of avoiding disputes about the constitution of the 
court and other matters of administration. 

The league itself was very unstable, for it 
suffered from the great inequality of its members. 
When the two leading states of Crete, Gortyn and 
Cnossus, codperated, the smaller cities followed 
their example. When they quarreled, the oinon 
was disrupted. Still the disruption of the koinon 
did not prevent such states as wished from con- 
tinuing to apply the diagramma for the settle- 
ment of their own disputes. 

In Dr. Mijnsbrugge’s opinion, the Cretan 
Koinon was not a confederacy. There were no 
federal magistrates, no federal army, and no 
common Cretan citizenship. It was primarily a 
league for the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes. 

ALLEN B. WEst 
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Architecture: le Trésor des Athéniens. Paris, 1933, 
de Boccard. 111 pp., 79 figs., 26 drawings by J. 
Replat, 17 pls. Folio, 28 drawings by P. E. Hoff 
and M. L. Stephensen. 

Buschor (E.) Die Tondiicher der Akropolis, II: Stirn- 
ziegel. Berlin, 1933, de Gruyter. 80 pp.; 10 pls., 95 figs. 

Hazzidakis (J.) Etudes crétoises, III: Les villas minoen- 
nes de Tylissos (French version by F. Chapouthier 
et R. Joly) Paris, 1934, Paul Geuthner. xvi, 116 
pp.: 34 pls.; 19 figs. 100 frs 

Wrede (W.) Attische Mauern. Athens, Deutsches Archiio- 
logisches Institut, 1933. 67 pp.; 113 pls.; 104 figs. 
RM. 30. 


III. GREEK SCULPTURE 

Blinkenberg (C.) Knidia. Beitriige zur Kenntnis der 
praxitelischen Aphrodite. Copenhagen, 1933, Levin 
et Munksgaard. 232 pp., 16 pls.; 93 figs. 32 kr. 

Breccia (E.) Terrecotte Figurate Greche e Greco- 
Egizie del Museo di Alexandria. (Monuments de 
L’Egypte Greco-Romaine X, Fasc. 2.) Officine 
dell’ Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafichi, Bergamo, 
1934. 72 pp., 122 pls. 

Burr (D.) Terracottas from Myrina in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. Vienna, 1934, Adolf Holz- 
hausens Nachfolger. v, 86 pp.; 42 pls.; 11 figs. 

Frober (J.) Die Komposition der archaischen und 
friihklassischen griechischen Metopenbilder. Wiirz- 
burg, 1934, Triltsch. 94 pp. 

Robinson (D. M.) The Terracottas of Olynthus found 
in 1931. Excavations at Olynthus, Part VII. Balti- 
more, 1933, The Johns Hopkins University Press. 
xii, 111 pp.; 61 pls.; 3 colored pls. 

Seure (G.) Archéologie thrace. 2nd series. 3rd_ part: 
Objets en pierre ou en marbre. Paris, 1933, Leroux. 
98 pp. 15 frs. 


IV. GREEK VASES, MOSAICS, AND PAINTING 


Beazley (J. D.) Campana Fragments in Florence. 
London, 1933, Milford. 35 pp., 3 pls. 15 s. 

Der Kleophrades-Maler. Berlin, 1933, Henrich 
Keller. 30 pp.; 32 pls. 4to. 

Chamonard (J.) Exploration archéologique de Délos 
XIV. Les mosaiques de la maison des masques. 
Paris, 1933, E. de Boccard. 43 pp.; 9 pls. 

Dugas (C.), Rhomaios (C.) Exploration archéologique 
de Délos XV. Les Vases préhelléniques et géo- 
metriques. Paris, 1934, de Boccard. 116 pp.; 56 
pls.; 7 figs. 

Hoffiller (V.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Yougo- 
slavia. Fase. 1. Zagreb, Musée National. Paris, 
1933, Librairie Ancienne, Honoré Champion. 

Ingen (W. van) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, United 
States of America, Fasc. 3. University of Michigan, 
Fase. 1. Cambridge, 1933, Harvard University 
Press. 84 pp.; 48 pls. $3.00. 

Jacopi (G.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Italy, 
Fase. 9. Rodi, Museo Archeologico dello Spedale 
dei Cavalieri di Rodi, Fase. 1. Milan and Rome 
1933. 56 pp.; 50 pls. 90 L. 

Kunze (E.) Orchomenos III. Die Keramik der friihen 
Bronzezeit. (Abhandl. der Bayer. Akad. der Wis- 
sensch., Philos.-histor. Abtg., N. F. Heft 8, 1934. 
Munich, 1934, Beck. 101 pp., 34 pls. 

Luce (S.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, U. 5. A., 
Fase. 2. Providence, Museum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, Fase. 1. Cambridge, 1933, Har- 
vard University Press. 49 pp.; 31 pls. 

Payne (H. G. G.) Protokorinthische Vasenmalerei. 
Berlin, 1933, Heinrich Keller. 24 pp., 32 pls. 
Philippart (H.) Collections de céramique grecque en 

Italie. Vol. IL. Paris, 1933. 145 pp.; 13 pls 

Robinson (D. M.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, 

S. A., Fase. 4. The Robinson Collection, Balti- 
more, Maryland, Fase. 1. Cambridge, 1934, 
Harvard University Press. 57 pp.; 48 pls. $5.00. 
Excavations at Olynthus V: Mosaics, Vases and 
Lamps. Baltimore, 1933. xxi, 297 pp.; 209 pls.; 
18 figs. 

Schefold (K.) Untersuchungen zu den Kertscher 
Vasen. (Archiologische Mitteilungen aus russischen 
Sammlungen, IV.) Berlin and Leipzig, 1934. 161 
pp.; 50 pls.; 85 figs. 85 RM. 

Seltman (C. T.) Attic Vase-Painting. Cambridge, 
1933, Harvard University Press. xviii, 97 pp.; 37 
pls. $1.50. 
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Ure (P. N.) Aryballoi and figurines from Rhitsona in 
Boeotia. (Reading University Studies.) Cambridge 
University Press, 1934. 107 pp.; 1 plan; 21 pls. 


21 s. 
Waldhauer (O.) Regina Vasorum. Leningrad, 1933. 42 
pp.; 3 pls. 


V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


Hondius (J. J. E.) Supplementum epigraphicum grae- 
cum. Vol. VII. Susiana, Syria, Arabia. Leyden, 
1934, Sijthoff. 180 pp. 8 fl. 

Merritt (B. D.), West (A. B.) The Athenian Assess- 
ment of 425 B.c. (Univ. of Mich. Studies, Human- 
istic Series XX XIII). Ann Arbor, 1934, Univ. of 
Mich. Press. xiv, 112 pp.; 17 figs.; 3 pls. $2.50. 
The Inscriptions. The American excavations in 
the Athenian agora. Third report. Hesperia IIT, 1. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1934. 128 pp. 

Naumann (G.) Griechische Weihinschriften. Halle, 1933. 

Oliverio (G.) I conti dei demiurgi etc. Documenti 
antichi dell’ Africa Italiana Cirenaica. Vol. I, 2. 
Bergamo, 1933. 

— La stele dei nuovi comandamenti e dei cereali. 
Iscrizioni di Cirene. Documenti antichi dell’ Africa 
Italiana Cirenaica, II, 1. Bergamo, 1933. 

Otto (W.) De sacris Messeniorum. Halle, 1933. 

Welles (C. B.) Royal Correspondence in the Hel- 
lenistic Period. A Study in Greek Epigraphy. New 
Haven, 1934, Yale Univ. Press. xxxiv, 403 pp. $2.50. 


VI. GREEK COINS 


Campbell (W.) Greek and Roman Plated Coins (Nu- 
mismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 57). New 
York, 1933. 173 pp. and numerous illustrations. 

Edwards (K. M.) Corinth, Vol. VI. The Coins 1896 
1929. Cambridge, Mass., 1933, Harvard University 
Press. xii, 172 pp.; 10 pls. 

Milne (J. G.) Catalogue of Alexandrian Coins. Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Ashmolean Museum. Oxford 
and London, 1933, Oxford University Press. 
Ixviii, 155 pp.; 7 pls.; 2 tables. 42 s. 

Robinson (D. M.) Excavations at Olynthus, VI: The 
Coins found at Olynthus in 1931. Baltimore, 1933, 
the Johns Hopkins University Press. xiv, 111 pp.; 
29 pls. 

Robinson (E. S. G.) Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, 
Il: The Lloyd Collection, Part I-II, Etruria to 
Thurium. London, published for the British Acad- 
emy, 1933. Folio, 16 pls. Parts III-IV. Velia to Eryx. 
Published for the British Academy by Humphrey 
Milford and Spink & Sons, 1934. Folio, 16 pls. 

Rolland (H.) La drachme de Glanon. Bergerac, 1933. 
16 pp.; illustrated. 

Seltman (C.) Greek Coins. London, 1933, Methuen. 
xix, 311 pp.; 64 pls. 25 s. 


ROMAN 


(Including titles of works relating to the monuments 
of the Etruscans and other peoples who inhabited Italy 
before or contemporaneously with the Romans, as well 
as to Roman monuments outside Italy.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Akerstrom (A.) Studien iiber die Etruskischen Griiber 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Entwick- 
lung des Kammergrabes. Skrifter Utgivna av 
Svenska Institutet I Rom. III. 210 pp.; 43 figs. 
Lund, 1934, C. W. K. Gleerup. 15 kr. 

Bianchi Bandinelli (R.) Zum Problem des Illusionismus 
und der Originalitiit in der etruskischen Kunst. 
Rome, 1933, Bretschneider. 28 pp. 2.50 m. 


Blanchet (A.) Forma Orbis Romani: carte archéologique 
de la Gaule romaine, Fasc. IIT: carte et texte du 
Départment de la Corse préparés par Ambroise 
Ambrosi. Paris, 1933, Leroux. xi, 26 pp.; 2 pls.; 
3 figs. 

Bruce (J. C.) Handbook to the Roman Wall’, ed. by 
R. G. Collingwood. London, 1933, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 231 pp. 

Brusin (G.) Gli Scavi di Aquileia. Udine, 1934, La 
-*anarie. 253 pp.; 147 ills. 

The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. X: The Augustan 
Empire (44 B.c—a.p. 70). Cambridge University 
Press, 1934. xxxii, 1060 pp.; maps, tables, appen- 
dices. 37/6. 

Vol. IV, plates. Prepared by C. T. Seltman. 
Cambridge University Press, 1934. 12/6. 

Clarke (J.) The Roman Fort at Cadder (near Glasgow). 
Glasgow, 1933, Jackson, Wylie & Co. xii, 93 pp.; 
10 pls.; 19 figs. 

Dalman (K.) Der Valens-Aquiidukt in Konstantinopel. 
Bamberg, 1933, J. M. Reindl. viii, 87 pp.; 22 pls.; 
3 figs. RM. 20. 

Dyggve (E.) Le Forum de Salone. Paris, 1933, Leroux. 
18 pp. 

—, Weilbach (F.) Recherches 4 Salone, Tome II. 
Copenhagen, 1933. 154 pp.; 3 pls.; 102 figs. 

Ferri (S.) Arte romana sul Danubio. Considerazione 
sullo sviluppo, sulle derivazione e sui caratteri dell’ 
arte provinciale romana. Milano, 1933, Popolo 
d'Italia. 423 pp. 

Fikry (A.) L’Art roman du Puy et les influences is- 
lamiques. (Etudes d’Art et d’Archéologie publiées 
sous la direction d’Henri Fogillon.) Paris, 1934, 
Leroux. 340 pp.; 61 pls., 118 figs. 150 fr. 

Frank (T.) Rome and Italy of the Republic Vol. I of 
An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, ed. by T. 
Frank. Baltimore, 1933, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press. xiv, 431 pp. $3.00. 

Gamillscheg (E.) Romania Germanica. Sprach- und 
Siedlungs-geschichte der Germanen auf dem Bode 
des alten Rémerreichs, I: Zu den iltesten Beriihr- 
ungen zwischen Rémern und Germanen. Die 
Franken. Die Westgoten. (Grundriss der German. 
Philologie I, 1.) 1934. xviii, 934 pp. 

Gliick (H.) Der Ursprung des riimischen und abend- 
lindischen Wilbungsbaues. Vienna, 1933, Krys- 
tall-Verlag. 352 pp.; pls.; figs. RM. 30. 

Kentenich (G.) Trier, seine Geschichte und Kunst- 
schiitze. 2 ed. Trier, 1933. 152 pp.; 4 pls.; 62 figs. 

Kruse (H.) Studien zur offiziellen Geltung des Kaiser- 
bildes im rémischen Reiche. (Studien zur Ge- 
schichte und Kultur des Altertums, XIX, 3. 
Paderborn, 1934, Schoningh. 

MacDonald (G.) The Roman Wall in Scotland. 1934. 
508 pp.; 74 pls.; 57 figs. 

Maiuri (A.) La Casa del Menandro e il suo tesoro di 
argentaria. Rome, 1933. 

Mamboury (E.), Wiegand (T.) Die Kaiserpaliiste von 
Konstantinopel zwischen Hippodrom und Mar- 
mara-Meer. Berlin u. Leipzig, 1934, de Gruyter. 
71 pp.; 118 pls.; 31 figs. RM. 80. 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. Vol. XI. 
Rome, 1933, American Academy. 132 pp.; 20 pls. 

Opuscula Archaeologica. Vol. I, Fasc. I, edidit Insti- 
tutum Romanum Regni Sueciae (Acta Instituti 
Romani Regni Sueciae. IV: 1). Lund, 1934, C. W. 
K. Gleerup (London: Milford). 86 pp.; 8 pls.; 
13 figs. 10 s. 6 d. 

Poidebard (A.) La Trace de Rome dans le désert de 
Syrie. Le Limes de Trajan 4 la Conquéte Arabe. 
Recherches Aeroennes (1925-1931). (Haut-com- 
missariat de la Republique Frangaise en Syrie et 
au Liban. Service des antiquités et des beaux-arts. 
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Bibliothéque Archéologique et Historique, Tome 
XVIII.) Paris, 1934, Geuthner. 213 pp. Atlas, 
viii, 11 pp.; 161 pls 

Ruyt (F. de) Charun, démon étrusque de la Mort. 
Brussels, 1934, Lamertin. xii, 305 pp.; 58 pls. and 
map. 40 fr. 

Van Buren (A. W.) A Bibliographical Guide to Latium 
and Southern Etruria. Rome, 1933, The American 
Academy. 3rd ed. 34 pp. 

A Companion to the Study of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. Rome, 1933, The American Academy, 36 pp. 

Van Giffen (A.), Vollgraff (C.) Opgravingen op het 
Domplein Te Utrecht, Wetenschappelijke Ver- 
slagen I-II. Haarlem, 1934. 74 pp.; 38 figs.; 25 
pls. 6.90 fl. 


II. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 
Shipley (F. W.) Agrippa’s Building Activities in Rome. 


St. Louis, Missouri, 1933. 97 pp. 
III. ROMAN SCULPTURE 


Boehringer (E.) Der Caesar von Acireale. Stuttgart, 
1933. 27 pp.: 48 pls. RM. 7.50. 

Delbrueck (R.) Spiitantike Kaiserportriits von Con- 
stantinus Magnus bis zum Ende des Westreichs. 
Berlin u. Leipzig, 1932, de Gruyter. xix, 252 pp.; 
128 pls.; 80 ills. RM. 174. 

L’Orange (H. P.) Studien zur Geschichte des spiitan- 
tiken Portriits. Oslo, 1933, H. Aschehoug & Co. 
160 pp. Unbound 20 kr. 

Rizzo (G. E.) La base di Augusto. (Sorrento-Museo 
Correale di Terranova.) Naples, 1933. 108 pp.; 5 pls. 

West (R.) Riimische Portriit-Plastik. Munich, 1933, 
Bruckmann. xv, 264 pp.; 70 pls. RM. 80. 


IV. ROMAN VASES, MOSAICS, AND PAINTING 


Bettermann (K.) Die bemalte Keramik der friihen 
rémischen Kaiserzeit. Ansbach, 1933, Briigel. 31 pp. 

Hermet (F.) La Graufesenque (Condatomago). Two 
vols. text and plates. Paris, 1934. 400 frs. 

Oxé (A.) Arretinische Reliefgefiisse vom Rhein. Frank- 
furt a.M., 1933, Baer. viii, 129 pp.; 72 pls. RM. 17 
Friihgallische Reliefgefiisse vom Rhein. Frank- 
furt a.M., 1934. 41 pp.; 18 pls. RM. 6. 


V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Barrow (R. H.) A Selection of Latin Inscriptions. Ox- 
ford, 1934. Clarendon Press. viii, 91 pp.; 1 pl. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. Vol. sexti, pars 
quarta, fase. postremus Inser. Urbis Romae Lat. 
Partis quartae fase. postremus. Additamentorum 
auctarium edidit Martinus Bang. Berlin, 1933, de 

Gruyter. 
Vol. XIII, Pars vi. Signacula publice laterculis 
impressa. E. Stein. Berlin, 1933. 179 pp. 

Green (C.) Catalogue of Potters’ Stamps on Terra 
Sigillata, found in Gloucester. Gloucester, 1933, 
the Museum. 14 pp. 

Johnson (J.) Excavations at Minturnae, Vol. II: In- 
scriptions. Part I: Republican Magistri. Rome, 
1933, the International Mediterranean Research 
Association; also the University of Pennsylvania 
Press. $3.50 

Prosopographia Imperii Romani saec. I. II. III consilio 
et auctoritate Academiae Litterarum Borussicae. 
Pars I. Iteratis curis ediderunt Edmundus Groag 
et Arturus Stein. Berlin u. Leipzig, 1933, de Gruy- 
ter & Co. xvi, 375 pp 

Szilagyi (J.) Inscriptiones tegularum pannonicarum. 
Budapest, 1933. xxxii, 110 pp. 22.80 Swiss frs. 

Wickert (L.) Inscriptiones Latii Veteris Latinae. Sup- 
plementi ostiensis, fase. 2. Berlin, 1983, de Gruyter. 


Willemsen (H.) Latein. Inschriften. Fiir den Gebrauch 
im Schulunterricht zusammengest. 2. unveriind. 


Aufl. Berlin, 1933, Weidmann. 124 pp. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 

Mattingly (H.), Robinson (E. S. G.) The Date of the 
Roman Denarius and other Landmarks in Early 
Roman Coinage. London, 1933. 59 pp.; 3 pls. 5 s 

Mickwitz (G.) Die Systeme des riimischen Silbergeldes 
im IV Jahrh. n. Chr. Helsingfors. Leipzig, 1933, 
Akad. Buchh., Harrassowitz. 70 pp. 

Paulsen (R.) Die Munzpriigungen der Boier, mit 
Beriicksichtigung der vorboiischen Priigungen. Bd. 
1, textband; Bd. 2, Tafelband. Leipzig, Vienna, 
1933, Heller, Schroll. 196 pp.; 5 pls.; 1 map; 53 
pls. RM. 55. 

Pearce (J. W. E.) The Roman Coinage from a.p. 364 


to 423. London, 1933, Spink. ii, 109 pp. 
Sydenham (E. A.) A Coinage of Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia. London, 1933, Spink and Son. 138 pp. 12 s. 


Webb (P.) The Roman Imperial Coinage, Vol. V, 
Part 2. London, 1933. xxiv, 701 pp.; 20 pls. 50 s. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Angulo (D.) Plans des monuments architectoniques de 
Amérique et des Philippines existant dans le 
archivo de Indias, 1933, Laboratorio de Arts. Ist 
vol., 250 pls. 2nd vol., text. 

Bushnell (D. I.) Evidence of Indian Occupancy of 
Albemarle County, Virginia. Washington, 1933, 
Smithsonian Institute. Paper, $0.15. 

Chapman (K. M.) Pueblo Indian Pottery, Vol. I. Nice, 
1933, Szwedzicki. $27.50. 

Christensen (T. P.) The Historic Trail of the American 
Indian. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1933. 193 pp. 

Clark (A. H.) Codex Peresianus. Codex Perez. an an- 
cient Mayan hieroglyphic book. New York, 1933, 
A. H. Clark. Limited ed. 

Dieseldorff (E. P.) Die Datierung der Tempel (at 
Colan). Vol. IIT of Kunst und Religion der Maya- 
vilker. Hamburg, 1933, Friedrichsen. 52 pp.; 177 
ills. RM. 20. 

Flick (A. C.) History of the State of New York. New 
York, 1933. 10 vols. 

Grant (G.) The Conquest of a Continent; or, the Ex- 
pansion of Races in America. New York, London, 
1933. 393 pp.: 15 maps. 

Hissink (K.) Masken als Fassadenschmuck untersucht 
an alten Bauten der Halbinsel Yukatan. 1934. 
Illustrated. 

Ickes (A. E.) Mesa Land. New York, 1933, Houghton. 
$3.00. 

Lehmann (W.) Aus den Pyramidenstiidten in Alt- 
Mexico. Berlin, 1932. 159 pp. 

Lothrop (S. K.) Atitlan, an Archaeological Study of 
Ancient Remains on the Borders of Lake Atitlan, 
Guatemala. Washington, 1933, Carnegie Institute. 
122 pp.; 47 figs. 

Mathiassen (T.) Prehistory of the Angmagssalik Eski- 
mos. Copenhagen, 1933. 155 pp.; 11 pls.; 64 figs.; 
1 map. 

Mitchell (J. L.) The Conquest of the Maya. London, 
1934, Jarrolds. 18 /. 

New York Museum of Modern Art. American Folk Art. 
83.50. 

American Sources of Modern Art: Introduction to 
the art of ancient Mexico, Peru and Central 
America. 104 pp.: 56 pls. 

Nieuwehuis (A. W.) Die dualistische Kultur in Amer- 
ica. Leiden, 1933. 150 pp. 

Pearce (J. E.), Jackson (A. T.) A Prehistoric Rock 
Shelter in Val Verde County, Texas. Austin, 
Texas, 1933. 1483 pp.; 27 pls.; 33 figs. 
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Renaud (E. B.) Archaeological Survey of Eastern Col- 
orado, Third Report. Denver, 1933. 46 pp. 

Shattuck (G. C.) et al. Peninsula of Yucatan; medical, 
biological, meteorological, and sociological studies. 
1933, Carnegie Institute. $9.00. 

Smith (D. M.) Indian Tribes of the Southwest. 1933, 
Stanford University Press. $1.50. 

Smithsonian Institute. The Great Wall of Peru and 
other aerial-photographic studies by the Shippee- 
Johnson Peruvian Expedition. 1933. $2.00. 

Steward (J. H.) Early Inhabitants of Western Utah. 
Salt Lake City, 1933. 34 pp.; 6 pls.; 8 figs. 

Thompson (J. E. S.) Mexico before Cortez. An Account 
of the Daily Life, Religion, and Ritual of the Az- 
tecs and Kindred People. New York, London, 1933. 
298 pp.; 33 pls.; tables. 

Whorf (B. L.) The Phonetic Value of Certain Char- 
acters in Maya Writing. Cambridge, Mass., 1933. 
48 pp.; 13 ills. 

Willard (T. A.) Lost Empires of the Itzas and Mayas. 
New York, 1933, H. Clark. $6.00. 


CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


Addison (J. de W.) Arts and Crafts in the Middle 
Ages. New York, 1933, Page. 4th ed. 

Ainalov (D.) Geschichte der russischen Monumental- 
kunst. Zur Zeit des Grossfursten Moskau. Berlin, 
1933, de Gruyter. 135 pp. RM. 28. 

Angles (H.) El Codex Musicale de las Huelgas. 1933, 
Istitut d’Estudios Catalans. 3 vols.; text and pls. 

L’Art religieux ancien dans le comte de Nice et en 
Provence. Paris, 1933, Musée Massena. 167 ills. 

Atkinson (T. D.) An Architectural History of the Bene- 
dictine Monastery of St. Etheldreda at Ely. Cam- 
bridge, England, 1933, The University Press. 
Folio. 105 s. 

— Monastic Buildings of Ely. Cambridge, England, 
The University Press. 300 pp., folio; portfolio of 50 
colored pls. 5/5. 

Bakhuizen van den Brink (J. N.) De romeinsche cata- 
comben en haar frescoe. 1983. 200 pp. 

Bazin (G.) Le Mont St. Michel. 1933. 284 pp.; 16 
drawings; 72 collotype pls. 450 fr. 

Benoit (Fr.) L’Architecture, !'Occident mediéval du 
Roman au roman. 1933. 480 pp.; 148 ills.; 28 maps; 
817 drawings. 50 fr. 

Benson (G. W.) The Cross: Its History and Symbolism. 
Buffalo, New York, 1934. Illustrated. $3.50. 

Boella (F.) La Cattedrale di Alba. Alba, 1923, Sansoldi. 
62 pp.; 50 ills. 15 L. 

Bonnerot (J.) Autun et le Morvan (Coll.. “Les villes 
dart célébres”’). 1933. 148 pp.; 93 ills. 18 fr. 

Borchers (W.) Der Camminer Domschatz. Stettin, 
1933, Saunier. 58 pp., 34 pls.; 8 ills. 4.90 mk. 

Budden (C. W.) English Gothic Churches, the story of 
their architecture. London, 1932, Batsford. x, 145 


pp. 

Buxton (D. R.) Russian Mediaeval Architecture. Cam- 
bridge, England, the University Press, 1934. New 
York, Macmillan. 

Canteni (A.) Giotto. Milan, 1932, Bietto. 32 pp.; 46 ills. 

Casati (A.) La Vierge du Notre Dame du Portaille a 
Anzan. Paris, 193%, Picard. 40 pp. 

Chorus (H.) Gesetzmiissigkeiten der Farbengebung in 
der ottonischen Buchmalerei. Cologne phil. diss., 
1933. 67 pp. 

Clapham (A. W.) The Renaissance of Architecture and 
Stone Carving in Southern France in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Oxford, 1933, the University 
Press. 3/6. 

— English Romanesque Architecture. Oxford, 1934, 
the University Press. $11.00. 


Coletti (L.) L’Arte di Tommasso da Modena. Bologna, 
1933, Casa ed. Apollo. 176 pp.; 98 pls.; 16mo. 
Coulombeau (M.) Chartres -— L’Ame de la cathédrale. 
Paris, 1933, Declée de Brauwer. 187 pp.; ills. 
Cram (R. A.) The Cathedral of Palma de Mallorca. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1933, Mediaeval Academy of 
America. $5.00. 

Dewald (E. T.) The Illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter. 
Princeton, 1933, The University Press. 81 pp.; 144 


pls. 

Durand (G.) L’Eglise de Saint Riquier. Collections 
petites monographies des grands édifices de’ la 
France. Paris, 1933, Laurens. 100 pp.; 40 ills.; 1 
map. 

Ebersolt (J.) Monuments d’architecture byzantine 
(Histoire de l'art byzantin, publiée sous la direction 
de M. Charles Diehl). Paris, Les Editions d'art et 
@histoire, 1934. Pp. vi, 217; 74 figs.; 48 pls. 180 fr. 

Eden (F. S.) Ancient Stained and Painted Glass. New 
York, 1933, Macmillan. 2nd ed. enlarged. $2.50. 

Eisen (G.) The Great Chalice of Antioch. New York, 
1933, F. Kouchakji. 22 pp.; ills. Folio. $1.50. 

Frankl (P.) Deutsche Glasmalerei. Der Meister des 
Speculumfensters von 1480— in der Miinchner 
Frauenkirche. Berlin, 1933, Preiss. RM. 60. 

George (J.) Le département de Charente. Collection des 
iglises de France. Paris, 1933, Letouzy et Ane. 
308 pp. 

Goodacne (H.) Handbook of the Coinage of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. Third and Final part. Isaac I (a.p. 
1057) to Constantine XI (a.p. 1453). 1933. 120 
pp.; 60 ills. 

Hamilton (J. A.) Byzantine Architecture and Decora- 
tion. New York, Scribner's. $7.50. 

Hammett (R. W.) The Romanesque Architecture of 
Western Europe. New York, 1933, The Architec- 
tural Book Publishing Company. $12.50. 

Jackson (T. G.) Byzantine and Romanesque Archi- 
tecture. New York, 1933, Macmillan. 2nd ed. 2 
vols. 
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